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JOHN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION. 


aext summer, renewed efforts are to be | Americans have taken a prominent part. 
Meee to discover the fate of Sir John Frank- | Private individuals have contributed money 
Beene his men; therefore we need offer no | and vessels, and brave men have perilled 

Ogres to the readers of the DoLLar | their lives, but beyond a few relics, a number 

mraLy for publishing the following en- | of confused Esquimaux legends, the American 
@arngs of arctic scenes, and a brief narrative | expeditions have returned without accom- 
and his last expedition, and the one | plishing any great result, and the English ex- 
Mont in search of him, equipped and de- | peditions can be classed with the American, 
Meened through the energy of Lady Frank- | as far as discovering the fate of Sir John 


Mee once more meeting her husband on 


England sent forth two stout, well-formed 
See an the search for Sir John Franklin, 


ships of the Royal Navy, the Erebus and Ter- 


Mwno, even to this late day, has not lost all Franklin is concerned. In the spring of 1845, 


THE WHALEKS’ LAST VIEW OF KANKLIN’S SHIPS, 
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ror, under Captain Sir John Franklin, to seek 
“a northwest passage” to the Pacific from 
the Atlantic ocean. Sir John Franklin select- 
ed as his second in command Captain F. R. 
M. Crozier, a well-tried explorer like himself, 
and who had only recently returned from the 
successful Antarctic voyage of Sir James 
Ross. Franklin hoisted his pennant in the 
Erebus, Crozier in the Terror, and, out of the 
hundreds of gallant officers and men who 
thronged to share in the glorious enterprise, 
one hundred and thirty-seven were chosen, the 
pick of the royal and mercantile navies of 
England. The screw propeller, then a great 
novelty, was fitted to both vessels; engines 


purpose and noble enthusiasm—and thence, 
on the 8th of June, they put to sea, steering 
for the extreme of Greenland, appropriately 
enough named Capé Farewell. 

A mouth later we looked down upon them 
at anchor in the middle of a rocky congery of 
islets on the east side of Baffin’s Bay. The 
crews of the Erebus and Terror are zealously 
employed loading, ay, even piling the decks 
up with provisions, stores and coals from a 
store-ship w-ich accompanied them from Eng- 
land to complete theth fully with every requis- 
ite up to the latest minute. This done on 
the night (for night was then as light as day) 
of July 12th, 1845, they put to sea. A fort- 


THE FOX IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


of twenty horse-power adapted to each; pro- 
visions for three years (until 1848) upon full 
allowance embarked, and every fitting appli- 
ance then known to be useful amongst Arc- 
tic navigators was liberally supplied by the 
government. 

After quitting the Thames, where the equip- 
ment had been carried out, the first rendez- 
vous of the two ships was at the anchorage of 
“The Long Hope,” in the Orkneys—a name 
touchingly suggestive of the departure thence 
of many a bold sailor, for whose return hearts 
had long hoped, and, alas! too often hoped in 
vain. here the last arrangements were 
made, many a last letter written, full of high 


night later some adventurous whalers in Mel- 
ville Bay saw the Erebus and Terror strug- 
gling manfully with the ice which barred their 
pregress across the Bay of Baffin to Lancas- 
ter Sound. Seven officers man a boat and 


drag her over the ice to visit the whalers— 
one of those officers is Fitzjames—they go on 
board the Prince of Wales, of Hull, report 
all well, express the greatest confidence in 
the success of their expedition, bid the hearty 
skipper a kind good-by, and return to theit 
ships. That evening, July 26th, the ice, which 
had hitherto barred their route to the west- 
ward, opened out, and the Arctic expedition 
bears away for Lancaster Sound. The bold 
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THE CAIRN. 


ditt of Cape York, the vast dome-like masses 
of cold, glistening glacier which smothers the 
mainland of Greenland fade away in the east- 
emhorizon, stupendous icebergs, rich in fret- 
york of icicle and gorgeous with coloring, 
surround the pigmy craft and the great hearts 
embarked in them; all is strange and won- 
deffal, Well might they halt to inspect the 
vonders of Nature’s great northern laboratory. 
No, they proudly hope to carve for their coun- 
tymena new highway to the West. The 
tacksky seen in that direction, tells their 
sxious leader that an open sea of water lies 
tthe mouth of Lancaster Sound—they must 
nottarry—the topsail sheets fly home, the 
ieeamchors are got in, all sail set, and away 
they speed to fulfil their mission, or fall like 


nen in ite accomplishment. 
* * * 


Twolong years elapsed. No tidings came 
to England of the Erebus and Terror. In the 
words of an American writer, “ expectation 
darkened into anxiety—anxiety into’ dread.” 
And when the first two attempts to solve the 
mysery under Sir James Ross and Sir John 


Richardson failed to throw any light upon 
their fate, many in England gave themselves 
up to despair, and those who from their of- 
ficial position carried nuch weight with their 
opinions, were the first to declare farther 
search for the missing expedition a fruitless: 
task. The better feelings, however, of the 
nation came to the rescue, and public sym-’ 
pathy was encouraged and directed by the 
clever and energetic wife of Franklin, aided 
and advised by many who really understood 
the subject. 

The English government did not believe 
that it was humane to send an expedition in 
search of Sir John Franklin; but at last pub- 
lic opinion, and a wife’s entreaties, prevailed, 
and a vessel was sent out, and returned un- 
successful ; and then all eyes were turned to 
the American expeditions. They made some 
discoveries, but it remained for the Fox, Cap- 
tain M’Clintock, a small schooner, purchased 
by Lady Franklin, and through the aid of 
some friends fitted out, to find important 
relics. Captain M’Clintock had been con- 
stantly employed in the Arctic service, and 
to his skill and industry the perfect equip- 
ment of modern arctic expeditions is mainly 
due. He gallantly stepped forward as the 
leader, waiving both rank and emolument; 
all he sought was the means to carry out what 
conviction told him were the just conclusions 
of Lady Franklin. The Fox sailed in 1857, 
but the season was a bad one in Baffin’s Bay ; 
the disruption of the Polar ice had been un- 
usually great, and those narrow seas were 
choked with its broken masses. The Fox 
was somewhat late, owing to Lady Franklin 
having delayed her equipment until the last 
minute in the anxious expectation of the gov- 
ernment undertaking the final search, and the 
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consequence was, that after Captain M’Clin- 
tock had sailed up and down the seaward 
edge of the packed ice in Melville Bay with- 
out finding a promising passage through the 
middle ice, he was obliged to enter it at all 
risk, under a well-known headland, called the 
Devil’s Thumb, situated on the Greenland 
coast, nearly opposite the entrance of Lancas- 
ter Sound. Here commenced on the 6th of 
August, 1857, the struggle of the gallant yacht 
Fox and her crew of twenty-five persons with 
the ice of the Polar Sea. Early in September, 
M’Clintock saw that his craft was assuredly 
imprisoned for a winter’s drift, and made pre- 
parations accordingly. The vessel was not 
released from the ice until May 8th, 1858, 


and Point Herschel nothing of any great 
importance was discovered. At this half-way 
station, however, the top of a piece of wood 
was seen by Lieutenant Hobson sticking out 
of the snow, and on digging round it, a boat 
was discovered. She was standing on a very 
heavy sledge, and within her were two skele- 
tons, The one in the bottom of the sterp- 
sheets was covered with a great quantity of 
thrown-off clothing, the other one in the bows 
appeared to have been that of some poor fel- 
low who had crept there to look out, and in 
that position fallen-into his long last sleep. A 
couple of guns, loaded and ready cocked, 
stood upright to hand, as if they had been 
placed there ready for use against wild ani- 


DISCOVERING ONE OF FRANKLIN’S BOATS. 


when M’Cintock pushed across Lancaster 
Sound, entered Barrow’s Straits, found a de- 
pot of provisions at Beechy Island, continued 
on to the westward part of Cape Notham and 
Griffith's Tstond, and then commenced search- 
ing iu the regions of the Great Fish River, 
and u!timately wintered in Bellot Channel, 
from which place the crew made long expedi- 
tions on foot in search of some trace of Frank- 
lin’s expedition. ‘They were successful in 
finding a cairn, erected by Franklin’s men, 
and four graves, with the names ofthe deceas- 
ed, and the ships to which they belonged, 
carved on the boards at the head of the graves. 
Around the cairn lay strewed abotit a vast 
quantity of articles. From this spot to a 
point about half-way between Point Victory 


mals. Around this boat was another accumu- 
lation of cast-off articles, and Captain M’Clin- 
tock believes that the party who placed her 
there were returning to the ships as if they 
discovered their strength unequal to the ter- 
rible journey before them, and this hypothesis 
seems perfectly rational, though we believe 
that the stronger portion of the crews still 
pushed on with another boat, and that some 
reathed Montreal Island and ascended the 
Great Fish River. No other discoveries of 
importange were made, and as soon as the ice 
opened, thé little Fox ran for home, reaching 
England-in safety, but carrying no cheering 
news for Lady Franklin, who still mourns and 
still hopes, but it is a hope that never will be 
realized. 
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THE STEP-MOTHER. 

The word “ step-mother ” grates harshly on 
the ear. Step-mothers, as a class, are gener- 
ally detested, and the possibility of one doing 
her duty never enters the brain of most per- 
sons. I was very forcibly struck, a few days 
ago, in calling on a lady friend of mine who 
had married a widower. She was the eldest 
daughter of a widowed mother, and the chief 
support of her and her youngest sisters, who 
had, one by one, left their mother’s humble 
home and gone to comfortable abodes of their 
own, until but two remained. Sarah Wood- 
ward was sixteen, and Agnes twenty-eight at 
the time of her marriage. 

Agnes Woodward was truly refined, and no 
one for a moment would hesitate to pronounce 
her a perfect lady, although before her mar- 
riage to Mr. Vernon, the rich widower, she 
worked from Monday morning until Satur- 
day night at Mr. Wilcox’s book-bindery; she, 
therefore, had but few advantages. 

Many were astonished when Mr. Vernon 
married her; his friends thought he ought to 
have chosen one in his own cirele. But Mrs. 
Vernon’s unassuming manners soon won the 
respect and admiration of herhusband’s friends. 

At the time of Mr. Vernon’s marriage with 
Agnes Woodward, he was the father of two 
beautiful daughters, Mary and Emma, of the 
respective ages of ten andeight. Their moth- 
er had been dead four years. From the time 
of her death they had resided with their grand- 
mother, Mrs. Harper, a proud, fashionable 
woman, who petted and spoiled her deceased 
daughter’s children after the most approved 
manner. 

Mrs. Harper was very indignant when Mr, 
Vernon came to remove his daughters to their 
paternal mansion. She wept bitterly to think 
her grandchildren should be under the con- 
trol of a step-mother, and one who, in Mrs. 
Harper’s eyes, was far from possessing any of 
the attributes of a lady. 

On the afternoon I visited Mrs. Vernon I 
could not but admire the love little Kmma 
Vernon openly showed for her step-mother, 
and I remarked to Mrs. Vernon, “ Your lit- 
tle daughter appears to love you very much.” 

“Yes, I believe Emma does, and I could 
not love her more if she was my Own child.” 

I did not doubt she spoke the truth, for the 
tears of genuine sympathy stood in her eyes, 
and she drew the little head, that rested on 
her bosom, closer to her. 

“But,” she added, “the first time I ever 
saw Mr. Vernon’s children I was afraid that 


I was going to prove a step-mother indeed to 
his daughters. Ah! I shall never forget the 
day that Mr. Vernon ordered his carriage to 
be got ready, and drove to Mrs. Harper’s for 
his children, how impatiently I awaited his 
return. After two hours’ absence he came, 
leading his two little daughters by the hand, 
and said, ‘Agnes, you will be a mother to my 
little girls for my sake.’ I told him I should 
try to be as good a one as I possibly could be. 
I then kissed Mary, who lovingly returned 
my embrace; but Emma would not allow me 
to kiss her. Mr. Vernon exclaimed, ‘Come, 
Euma,kiss your new mama,there’s a good girl.’ 

“*No, I will not kiss her,” spoke the little 
pouting mouth, ‘for she’s not my mama. 
Grandma says my beautiful mama is in 


heaven.’ 
“TI felt the little heart was closed against 


me. I suppose some women would have told 
Mr. Vernon to send her to the nursery, but I 
wept from disappointment, for I thought my 
husband’s child would not have refused my 
offered love. Mary, who had not yet spoken 
to me, came and kissed me again, saying, 
‘Mama, please do not mind what Emma says.’ 

“Emma, when she saw her sister so kind, 
kissed me also, and burst into tears. It was 
thus that my husband’s children and I be- 
came friends; but I do not give myself any 
credit for winning their love, or even treating 
them kindly; perhaps if they had treated me 
differently I should have lost my patience 
with, and would have been a severe mother 
to them; but they were affectionate children. 
I try to correct their faults, and I tell them 
unless they are obedient and good, God will 
not love them. Besides, would I not be the 
most ungrateful of human beings if I did not 
be kind to them? For Mr. Vernon has been 
father and husband to me and my family; he 
has sent my sister Sarah to a good boarding- 
school, and my dear mother has found a home 
to spend her old age in with me.” 

I took my departure from Mrs. Vernon's 
with the conviction there were some step- 
mothers who supplied the place of the lost 
wife and mother with the same loving care 
and tenderness. 


ST. JOHN’S GATE, QUEBEC. 

The engraving on page 261 represents St. 
John’s Gate, Quebec, through which one is 
compelled to pass to reach the Plains of 
Abraham, celebrated as the battle-field which 
cost Wolfe and Montcalm their lives, and 
destroyed the power of the French in the 
North. 
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FORREST CASTLE. 

The engraving on this page is an excellent 
view of Forrest Castle, built, and at one time 
cccupied, by Mr. Edwin Forrest, the trage- 
dian. It is on the banks of the Hudson River, 
about a mile south of Yonkers, and is situated 
on rising ground, and is accessible from the 
railroad track or nearest landing by a roman- 
tic winding path. Its style of architecture is 
half Norman, half Tudor, turret rising above 
turret, 2s represented in our engraving, and 
its base surrounded by a wild growth of 


KIND WORDS. 

They never blister the tongue or lips; and 
we have never heard of one mental trouble 
arising from this quarter. Though they do 
not cost much, yet they accomplish much. 
They help one’s good nature and good will. 
Soft words soften our own souls; angry words 
are fuel to the flame of wrath, and make it 
blaze more fiercely. Kind words make other 
people good natured; cold words freeze peo- 
ple, and hot words scorch them, and bitter 
words make them wrathful. There is such a 


FORREST CASTLE, YONKERS, N. Y. 


luxuriant underwood, and flowers, and cedars. 
Some years since, Mr. Forrest sold the house 
and lands to the Sisters of Charity, and it is 
how used by them—the ladies devoting their 
lives to the care of orphan children. They 
must be happy in such a spot. 

A Patniotic MorarR.—A strong-minded 
mother in Illinois wont allow young men to 
visit her daughters, on the ground that the 
Place for all young men is in the army. It is 
not stated what the girls think of the ar- 
rangement. 


rush of all other kinds of words in our days 
that it seems desirable to give kind words a 
chance among thém. There are vain words, 
and idle words, and hasty words, and spiteful 
words, and silly words, and empty words, and 
profane words, and boisterous words, and war- 
like words. Kind words also produce their 
own image on men’s souls; and a beautiful 
image it is. They soothe, and quiet, and com- 
fort the hearer. They shame him out of his 
sour, morose, unkind feelings. We have not 
yet begun to use kind words in such abun- 
dance as they ought to be used. 
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RUSSIAN FORTRESSES. 

The bird’s eye view on page 264 represents 
the fortifications of Sweaborg, in Russian Fin- 
dand, about which so much was said during 
the late Russian war, and the town of Helsing- 
fors (seen in the distance), whieh they protect. 
The steep rocks which rise out of Finland, | 
immediately to the southeast of Helsingfors, 
are, as our engraving shows, so many Gibral- | 
tars. Wherever the precipices are not them- | 
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ulation of 16,000. It has a fine harbor, a noble 
town-hall, and is the seat of a university 
removed from Abo, in 1827, with a library of 
50,000 volumes and various museums. It is 
the see of the Lutheran archbishop of Finland, 
and has an active trade in Baltic produce. 
It was nearly burat down in the wars with 
Sweden, but since 1815, has been rebuilt with 
great regularity. It has both a romantic and 
a formidable aspect, 


ay. 


GEN. PRESCOTT’S HEAD-QUARTERS, NEWPORT. 


elves sufficient fortifications, many-angled 
walls, mounted with the heaviest cannon, bid 
deflance to hostile force. The town of Swea- | 
borg occupies seven islands, in the Gulf of 

d, and has a population estimated at 
7, Its military works and arsenal are 
world-renowned. The Russians took it in 
TI87, and these works are due to their engin- 
teting skill. Helsingfors, since 1819, has been 
the capital of Russian Finland. It has a pop- 


GENERAL PRESCOTT’S QUARTERS. 

During the Revolutionary War, the English 
army, quartered at Rhode Island, was com- 
manded by General Prescott, a mean-spirited 
wretch, who had his head-quarters at New- 
port, a view of which is given on this page. 


_ Prescott was captured bya bold dash of the 
| Americans. 


The plan was conceived and 
matured by Colonel Barton, of Providence. 


| Prescott was quartered about five miles 


| 


from Newport, where the main body of the 
British army was stationed. Almost in front 
of this mansion, and between the island and 
the main land where the Americans were 
posted, lay three British frigates with their 
guard boats, while just back of the house was 
a squadron of troops, and on the front, at a 
short distance, was a guard house. On the 
night of July 10th, 1777, Colonel Barton, with 
a party of forty officers and men, embarked 
from Warwick Point in four whale boats, 
with muffled oars, and crossed over to Rhode 
Island, passing so close to the frigates, as to 
hear the “ All’s well,” of the sentry on deck, 
and landed in the mouth of a cove formed at 
the mouth of the little stream in the picture 
where it empties into Narragansett Bay. 
Dividing his men into several squads, and 
assigning each its duty, they advanced with 
the strictest order and profound silence to- 
wards the house. The main body went be- 
tween the guard house and the troopers’ quar- 
ters, while the remainder was to make a cir- 
cuitous route and approach from the rear 
and secure the doors. As Barton and his 
men neared the gate, a sentry hailed them 
twice, and demanded the countersign. “We 
have no countersign to give,” exclaimed Bar- 
ton, and quickly added, “have you seen any 
deserters here to-night?” The sentinel was 
deceived by the question, and supposed them 
to be friends, until his musket was seized and 
himself bound, and threatened with instant 
death if he made the slightest noise. The 
doors had been secured by a division from the 
rear, and Barton entered the front passage 
boldly. Mr. Overton sat alone, reading, the 
rest of the family being in bed. Barton in- 
quired for General Prescott’s room. Overton 
pointed upward; Barton, with five strong 
men, ascended the stairs and gently tried the 
door. It was locked, but was quickly burst 
open. The general sprang from his bed; 
Barton placed his hand gently upon his 
shoulder, told him he was his prisoner, and 
that perfect silence was now his only safety. 
Prescott begged time to dress, but it being a 
hot July night, and time precious, Barton 
refused. Throwing his cloak around him, 
and placing him between two armed men, the 
prisoner was hurried ashore. Major Barring- 
ton, Prescott’s aid, hearing the noise in the 
general’s room, leaped from a window to 
escape, but was captured. At about midnight 
captors and prisoners landed at Warwick 
Point, where General Prescott first broke the 
silence by saying to Colonel Baston, “Sir, 
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you have made a bold push to-night.”—« We 
have been fortunate,” coolly replied Barton, 
Captain Elliot was there with a coach, to con- 
vey the prisoners to Providence, where they 
arrived at sunrise. Prescott was kindly treat- 
ed by General Spencer and other officers, and 
in the course of a few days he was sent to the 
head-quarters of Washington, at New Wind- 
sor, on the Hudson. He was exchanged for 
General Charles Lee in April following, and 
soon afterwards resumed the command of the 
British troops on Long Island. Congress 


subsequently voted Colonel Barton an elegant 
sword on aecount of the daring bravery dis- 
played by him on this occasion. 
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SCENE ON THE SCHUYLKILL RIVER. 

The charming scene which is represented 
on page 267 is a correct view of the Schuylkill 
River, a few miles below Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania. The view, looking down the river, 
embraces a portion of the tow-path of the nav- 
igation company, with a canal-boat on its way, 
and a passenger train on the Norristown 
Railroad. A full-freighted steamer enlivens 
the foreground of the picture. The coal trade 
on the Schuylkill commenced about forty 
years ago, and for upwards of twenty years 
coal was carried from that region to the 
Philadelphia market exclusively, by a char- 
tered company, under the title of the Schuyl- 
kill Navigation Company, by the way of a 
canal constructed by them. About twenty- 
three years since the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad was completed and entered into 
competition for the carrying trade. The dis- 
tance from the coal region to the company’s 
depot at Port Richmond is about one hundred 
miles, and having a down grade all the way, 
they are enabled to draw as many loaded cars 
down as they can take empty ones up to the 
coal region, and it is frequently the case that 
a train of over one hundred cars may be seed 
on this downward trip heavily laden with the 
valuable fuel. 


A costLy SERVICE.—A dessert service 
made in London for the Pacha of Egypt, cou- 
sists of twelve gold plates, richly inlaid with 
diamonds, costing 60,000 francs each; six 
champagne glasses, costing 30,000 francs each; 
six small wineglasses at 18,000 francs each, 
and a dozen spoons and forks at 6000 francs 
each. The plates and champagne glasses 
each contain more than a thousand diamonds. 
The pacha must squeeze his subjects, or he 
could not afford such extravagance. 
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SCENE ON THE DANUBE. 

The pretty river scene sketched on page 
269, with an encampment of soldiers in front, 
was taken near Giurgewo. The latter place, 
also called Giurgevo and Dschurdschowa, is a 
town of Wallachia, forty miles southwest of 
Bucharest, of which it is the port, with a 
population of 7000. It has few attractions, but 
has an active trade, particularly from some of 
the Austrian ports on the Danube. The fort- 
ifications formerly encircling the town were 
destroyed by the Russians in 1829. The city 
of Rustchuk is seen in the distance, on 
the opposite bank of the river. It is in 
Bulgaria, European Turkey, fifty-five miles 
east of Nicopolis, and is a strongly forti- 
fied place. It has a population of 30,000, is 
the residence of a bey, has a citadel, some 
mosques, and considerable trade. But it is 
best seen from a distance, as in our picture, 
its enchantment, like that of many Turkish 
towns, vanishing on a close inspection. It 
has not really a single good bazaar or coffee- 
house, or a respectable edifice of any descrip- 
tion. The broad and brimming Danube, 
which forms so conspicuous an object in the 
picture,is a very interesting river,and abounds 
with picturesque landscape scenery. It takes 
its rise in two small streams, the Brege and 
Brigach, rising on the eastern declivity of the 
Schwazwald in the grand duchy of Baden. 
Sixty navigable rivers swell its volume, which 
is nearly equal to that of all other rivers that 
empty into the Black Sea. In many places 
above Orsova, the rapidity of its current is so 
great that only steam navigation is possible, 
and formerly the boats which descended it 
were rarely taken back, but broken up at the 
completion of their voyages. 
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QUAINT MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

In the vast steppes of southeastern Russia, 
on the shores of the Caspian and Black Sea, 
marriage ceremonies recall patriarchial cus- 
toms of the earliest stages of society. The 
evening before the day when the affianced 
bride is given to her husband, she pays visits 
to her master and the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, in the simple dress of a peasant, consist- 
ing of ared cloth jacket, descending as low 
as the knees, a very short white petticoat, fast- 
ened at the. waist with a red woolen scarf, 
above which is an embroidered chemise. The 
legs, which are always bare above the ankle, 
are sometimes protected by red or yellow 
morocco boots. The girls of the village who 


SCENE ON THE DANUBE. 


accompany her are, on the contrary, attired 
in their best, recalling the old paintings of 
Byzantine art, where the virgin is adorned 
with a coronal. They ‘know how to arrange 
with great art the leayés and scarlet berries of 
various kinds of trees in, their hair, the tresses 
of which are plaited. as a crown, or hang 
down on the shoulders. A necklace of pearls 
or coral is wound at least a dozen times round - 
the neck, on whieh they hang religious med- 
als, with enamel paintings imititating mosaic, 
At each house the betrothed throws herself 
on her knees before the head of it, and kisses 
his feet as she begs his pardon ; the fair peni- 
tent is immediately raiged and kissed, receiy- 
ing some small present, Whilst she in return 
gives a small roll of bréad, of a symbolic form, 


-On her return home al) her beautiful hair is 


cut off, as henceforth she must wear the pla- 
toke, or turban, a woolen or linen shaw! which 
is rolled round the head—the only distinction 
between the married and the unmarried. It 
is invariably presented by the husband, as the 
Indian shawl among ourselves; which, how- 
ever, we have withdrawn, from its original 
destination, which ought only to be a head- 
dress. The despoiled bride expresses her re- 
grets with tonching grace, in one of their sim-— 
ple songs: “O, my curls, my fair golden curls! 
Not for one only, not for two years only, have 
I arranged you—every Saturday you were 
bathed, every Sunday you were ornamented, 
and to-day, in a single hour, I must lose you!” 
The old woman whose duty it is to roll the 
turban round the brow, wishing her happi- 
ness, says: “I cover your head with the pla- 
toke,my sister,and I wish you health and 
happiness. Be pure as water, and fruitful as 
the earth.” When the marriage is over the 
husband takes his wife to the inhabitants of 
the village, and shows them the change of 
dress effected the night before. 


JusTicg IN HAVA®A.—A few weeks since 
a manin Havana, in @ebt to.a woman, gave a 
lottery ticket in pledge, with the privilege of 
redemption. He soon returned with the 
money, but the Woman, having found out in 
the interim that the ticket had drawn a 
$30,000 prize, refused to surrender, and was 
summoned before the alealde. That function- 
ary said that the ownership of the ticket was 
a difficalt matter to decide, and so he would 
settle it by giving each of the parties $10,000, 
keeping $10,000 for his trouble. And actually 
in this way the affair was settled. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF YOURSELF. 

Careful mamas are apt to box the ears of 
little girls who jump up on chairs to look at 
themselves in the glass—at least careful ma- 
mas were wont so to do in the primitive ages, 
when the ears of little girls could, under any 
circumstances, and for any misdeeds, be boxed 
at all. But no amount of smarting or smiting 


can, I take it, cure little girls when grown up, 
of a habit which is as natural to them as that 
of nursing a doll when they are little. In- 
deed, I see no valid reason why it should. It 
is all very well for us, grizzled and wrinkled 
ones, Whose good looks are of antediluvian 
date, to inveigh against female vanity, coquet- 
ry, display, and the like; but none of our 
fierce invective will alter the real and immu- 
table state of the case—that it is one of the 
chiefest points in that “woman's mission” 
about which so much insupportable clap-trap 
has been lately said and sung, to look comely 
and graceful, in order that she may attract 
men, and, in process of time, get married, and 
become the happy mother of blooming chil- 
dren. Now, this comeliness and gracefulness, 
if the requirements of civilization are to be 
consulted, are unattainable without a mirror. 
Beauty when unadorned adorned the most, is 
a charming bit ot word jingling; but Cicely 
Mop the dairymaid, without even a scrap of 
looking-glass to assist her in parting her hair 
symmetrically and adjusting her neck-ribbon 
in a becoming manner, will scarcely persuade 
Colin Clout the ploughman to ask her to wed. 
Miss Feejee, the island beauty, may contrive 
to stick a fish-bone through her nose, and 
plaster her cheeks and forehead with ochre 
and orpiment, without the aid of a toilet-mir- 
ror; but still, she would give her ears for the 
merest fragment of a ship captain’s shaving- 
glass. Ask the “prison matron” what is the 
direst punishment that female convicts have to 
undergo. She will tell you that it is not low 
diet, or the dark cells, or even hair-cutting— 
agonizing as the tonsureis. It is the depriva- 
tion of looking-glasses, 


A or A Hosprrau.—A servant in 
one of our large public houses, after listening 
to the excuses offered by the residents who 
had been drafted, and the multiplicity of dis- 
eases, deformities, etc., with which each con- 
script was afflicted, and which it was supposed 
would be sufficient to excuse him from the 
conscription, remarked that this was the first 
indication he had had that he was an attend- 
ant in a hospital ! ‘“ 
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THE WILL AND THE HEALTH, 

If the truth could be known, it would be 
found that, perhaps, in eight cases out of ten, 
disorder is brought on by the morbid and ex- 
cited imagination of the victim. Intense fear 
of disease is sufficient to produce it, and in the 
sickly seasons of the year we cannot too power- 
fully exert our will to banish apprehension and 


keep our minds perfectly easy. The learned 
Feuchlersleben says: “ The principal cause of 
an habitual unhealthy state is exaggerated at- 
tention to everything that concerns the body. 
It is pitiful to see narrow minds, oceupied 
by an intense care for their physical exist. 
ence, and wearing themselves away by hab- 
itual anxiety. The physician, whom they are 
never weary of consulting, only feels contempt 
for them. These people die of the desire to 
live!” The effect produced on most people 
of weak minds, by reading medical works in 
which different maladies are described, is well 
known. It often happens in studying diseases 
of the eye that, the fear of amaurosis stri 

the imagination, the sight finally becomes af- 
fected by that fear alone. An English ser- 
vant, after reading an account of a frightful 
death, caused by the bite of a mad dog, was 
seized with symptoms of hydrophobia, and 
only owed his life to the most careful treat- 
ment. Goethe says: “During an epidemic 
fever which raged around me, 1 was exposed 
to inevitable contagion, and felt the first at- 
tacks, but succeeded in saving myself (I am 
convinced of it) solely by the exercise of a 
strong will. The power of will at such mo- 
ments is almost incredible; it expands, so to 
speak, throughout the whole body, which it 
places in a condition of activity to repel inju- 
rious influences. Fear is a condition of indo- 
lent weakness, which surrenders us defence- 
less to the victorious attacks of the enemy.” 


TAKING A PILOT ON BOARD. 

The spirited engraving on page 271 repre- 
sents the manner in which pilots are hoisted 
on board ships in bad weather. The Boston 
pilots and the New York and New Jersey 
pilots are on their several stations in all 
weathers, blow high or blow low; and the 
pilot’s life is an arduous one, and extremely 
dangerous at times, One of the many dan- 
gers to which they are subject is boarding 
vessels in a heavy sea with the punt. When 
there is a very heavy sea on, one in which 4 
punt could not live, they board the ship with 
the big boat, which is done in this manner: 
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The pilot boat approaches the ship on the lee SURF AND BELL BOAT. 

side within a yard or two, or as near as she The surf and bell boat, which is given on 
dare; a line is then passed from the deck of | page 272,is an ingenious invention designed 
the ship through a block on the lower yard | tosave life and property. It is called a surf and 


arm, and made fast to the pilot’s body, who, | bell boat; the bell is intended to warn marin- 
watching the opportunity; either jumps or is | ers that danger is near, and every motion of 
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‘wungon board. Great is the joy on board | the boat sounds an alarm; the boat is rigged 


a homeward bound ship when a pilot | with braces and stays for shipwrecked sailors 


Teaches the deck. He is a hero in the estima- | to cling to. The boat is built of boiler iron, 
tion of passengers and crew, and enjoys his | is hollow and air tight. There are several of 
authority until the ship touches the wharf, | them on our coast, and they are warmly com- 
— he vanishes and his dignity goes | mended by seamen, who are so often in great 


peril on coming toward our land. 
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IN THOUGHT. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


The west winds down the purple heights, 
Where Nature sits at prayer, 

Sail perfume laden through the calms, 
And stir the summer air; 

The rippling river's fretted hem 
Touches the reedy brink, 

And where the pebbles gleam milk white, 
A lamb has stooped to drink ; 

There is a quietude abroad, 
Disposing me to think. 


The tender grace of this rare day 
My needy life draws in; 
Who, when the skies are like these skies, 
Could give heart room to sin? 
Who, in this baptismal of light 
Poured forth from heaven's own door, 
Could be unmindful of the joys 
Of yon celestial shore ? 
Who would not wish te enter in, 
And dwell forevermore ? 


Ah, God is good, and eagth is fair, 
And life is passing sweet; 

There's sunshine for the winter's cold, 
And shade for summer's heat. 

A careful forethought has ordained 
For our best good ail things; | 

And though each swiftly-gliding year 
Its own afflictions brings, 

Shall we not take them, undismayed, 
As God's own offerings ? 


Knowing that from the fire and flood, 
And from the storm's rude blast, 

The good will surely come to us— 
The royal good at last. 

No chastening falls unless we need 
Its austere influence ; 

The sundering of these worldly ties 
Draws our affections hence; 

But trust the Father, it shall be 

é A kingly recompense. , 


MISS PRIMROSE AND HER PROTEGE. 
BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


I Am sorry to confess it, and I am aware 


‘that Ishall check your gushing sympathies, 


aad transform your affectionate interest into 
Wmitigated disgust, but it is of no use at- 
‘empting concealment—the fact would peep 
out Unawares in spite of me—Miss Polly Prim- 
tee Was an old maid. 


17 


Bear with me a little longer while I explain. 
somewhat. You must know that according 
te the popular notion there are two varieties 
of old maids, One is the positive, repellant, 
domineering, strong-minded kind, full of elec- 
trical fire and surcharged with vital force, 
combative, self-assertive, abounding in the 
utilities, and disagreeable to the last degree. 

The other variety is the negative of this, 
an insipid, sad-faced creature, prematurely 
faded, patient and meek, and supposed to hide 
somewhere in her heart an unforgotten image 
of the youthful Orlando who feloniously and 
most wickedly did win and blight her early 
affections, Orlando may have developed into 
the red-faced butcher over the way, or have 
reached his natural goal, the State prigon, but 
not the less is Matilda true to her youthful 
ideal. 

The two classes shade into each other at all 
points, and sometimes it isn’t quite easy to see 
what was the original type, but popular opia- 
ion demands inexorably that they shall be 
classified in one division or the other. I have 
often read that no notion prevails widely 
which has not some foundation in truth, 
“ Vox populi, vdz dei.” But I’m inclined to 
think there may be an admixture of error. 
Else how came these two specimens of wo- 
manhood to stand forth as types of the race? 

It must be that some one of our sagacious 
brothers, in that benighted past when there 
were no missions, no woman’s rights, no con- 
trabands and no Kindergartens to employ her 
superfluous energies, had the misfortune to be 
tyrannized over by some unwedded Polly, or, 
if cast in a softer mould, and having no books, 
nor lyceums, nor sensible friends, some love- 
lorn damsel faded into the acidulated, phan- 
tom-like Matilda aforesaid; and no wonder, 
poor thing! “ Ergo,’ says our sagacious 
brother, “all old maids are just like Aunt 
Polly, or Aunt Matilda.” 

Now you know with what pertinacity man 
is prone to cling to an idea once conceived. 
It is, might I venture to say, a slight defect in 
his mental constitution. It had like to cost 
Galileo his life to declare that the world is 
round, and even in the nineteenth century 
mankind continue to wear stove-pipe hats. 
So we may hope that in the golden cycles of 
time lesser absurdities will be exploded. 

Miss Polly Primrose did not trouble herself 
with theories, People might think what they 
pleased. If she was bent by their opinion she 
kept it to herself. Though Miss Primrose 
was an old maid now, she had not always been 
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one. It was only a question of time, to use a 
modern phrase. Time was when she was 
young and fresh ; not blooming, unfortunately, 
for there had always been too much care and 
work for Polly to allow of her cultivating 
roses, except in her garden. And if any 
hygienist tells you that gardening brings 
roses to the cheeks, don’t believe him. I 
know it.doesn’t. Vide Polly Primrose. 

But for all that Polly was pretty—most 
young girls are —and light-hearted, as all 
young things should be. I don’t know ex- 
actly how it happened that Polly always had 
so much care, unless it was that people nat- 
urally slipped off their burdens upon one so 
cheerful and willing. Her broad, healthy 
shouldegs bore them lightly, and her buoyant 
spirits danced under the weight. 

As years went by, however, Miss Primrose 
grew older, as did every one else, for that 
matter, and it was not to be expected that 
she should be as pretty and fresh, and heart- 
some at thirty as at eighteen. Especially, 
considering what a life she had led. 

First there was her father, Squire Prim- 
rose. Everybody agreed that he was a great 
trial. Splenetic, invalid, miserly and cross. 
Then there was Mrs. Primrose. If it was 
possible for anybody to be a greater trial than 
Squire Primrose, Mrs. Primrose was so. 

But Polly dutifully waited upon and petted 
them both, looked after the farm, transacted 
law business and aired handkerchiefs for her 
father, and did up caps and doctored her 
mother’s rheumatism; grew old, and gray, 
and disheartened; saw all her young friends 
married and moved away, and found herself 
so worn down and crushed that she had no 
wish or capacity for a different life, and just 
as this was accomplished, Squire Primrose and 
Mrs. Primsose died. This, to say the least, 
was inconsiderate in them, but I have often 
noticed similar instances. 

The day after the funeral Miss Polly Prim- 
rose sits by the fire in the large sitting-room. 
It is a terribly gloomy November. It rained 
yesterday, wetting the long train of mourn- 
ers; it played a dead march on the roof all 
night, and still it rains. Patches of dirty 
snow lie by the fences ; forlorn and bedraggied 
chickens gather disconsolate under the shed; 
the stately peacock retires from public life in 
disgust. - 

There isa fire on Miss Primrose’s hearth, 
and she sits beside it—not alone. Her broth- 
er, William Primrose, is there. He is a mer- 
chant from the nearest city. As he lounges, 
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ill at ease, in the large chair where his father 
sat helpless for ten years, or stands at the 
window with his hands in his pockets, gazing 
vacantly out, you would not think him likely 
to be a comfort to Miss Polly. It is plain that 
this forced absence from his business -is ex- 
ceedingly annoying. If it had happened any 
other time he wouldn’t have minded it, but 
just as he was particularly anxious to watch 
the stock-market! Why, he might lose ten 
thousand dollars! 

Miss Polly, sitting sober and sad, her neat 
black dress making her pale face look still 
more colorless, is trying to make allowances 
for him. He did not see, as she did, the last, 
great, awful change creep over the face which 
had looked up to her in pain and querulous- 
ness for so many years. The coffin and the 
funeral pageant were not so terrible to him 
with his strong nerves as to her with her weak 
ones. 

And, besides, men could not be expected 
to feel like women. Not that this was an 
original thought with Miss Polly. She had 
heard coarse women, who judged all men by 
their coarser-mindtd husbands, retail the lie, 
and how could she know it for such? So it 
was no more than she expected when William 
said: 

“TI must go to-morrow, rain or not. I sup- 
pose you wont mind it, you’re so used to be- 
ing alone. And you wont need me to settle 
things; father looked after that.” 

It was more in deprecation of the tone than 
of the words that she said: 

“Don’t speak so, William !” 

“I’m not blaming you; but I think father 
might have remembered that he had a son.” 

William Primrose had scarcely remembered 
his father these ten years past; but that did 
not occur to him. 

“Tam willing you should have the farm, 
William. I don’t want you to feel hard about 
it,” trembled Miss Polly, with her womanish 
forgetfulness of her own rights. 

“Much you can do about it now. If you'd 
talked to father—but it’s no use talking about 
that. The farm is left to you, and I get the 
personal estate, a precious portion. It would 
have been proper for me to have had the farm, 
then I should have taken eare of you, of 
course. It’s a brother’s duty to take care of 
his sister.” And Mr. William grew pompous. 
“ As it is, you’re independent of me.” 

Miss Primrose could scarcely have sorrowed 
over that fact, for one would hardly like to be 
dependent upon such aman as William Prim 
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rose. The neighbors were accustomed to say 
that he “took after his father,” and you al- 
teady know Squire Primrose. 

The next day Mr. Primrose went back to 
the city, and his beloved business, and his 

d sister was left by herself. There 
was the maid in the kitchen, and the hired 
man. Then there were neighbors to come in; 
but Miss Primrose had been so long isolated 
from the world that she could not at once 
adapt herself to its ways or be interested in 
its affairs. She did not know what to do 
with her freedom. It was so strange to do as 
she liked, to consult her own wishes instead 
of another’s, to sleep uninterruptedly at 
night, to eat her dinner in quietness, It 
would take time to adjust herself to her new 
relations. 

While this adjustment was yet incomplete, 
winter lapsed into spring. The robin came 
back and built in the woodbine, and Miss 
Polly’s roses began to put out leaves. Those 
who saw her in the garden said that Miss 
Primrose was already beginning to look more 
like other people, and that, after all, to be an 
oM maid with a large property was not so 
bad. 

To Miss Primrose’s self, however, things 


looked quite differently. To her the distance 
between herself and others seemed immeas- 
urably great, and after each new attempt to 
span it, she withdrew quite hopeless, still 
firther within herself. Her timidity and 


awkwardness seemed unconquerable. She 
watched the children on their way to school 
through the closed blinds. She would have 
liked to go out and gather whole handfuls of 
roses and give them; but she would not have 
dared to do it for her life. She would have 
rin like Atalanta if any one had caught her 
peeping. 

Alas for Miss Primrose! What should she 
d0 save make butter and cheese. But Nancy 
Was a perfect housekeeper, and put Miss Pol- 
ly to shame; so she was fain to fill some of her 
lelsure hours with out-of-docr rambling. To 
be sure she never ventured beyond the pre- 
cinets of her own farm. One day went on 
just like another. 

At last it was mid-July, and haying time. 
Miss Primrose, by an heroic effort, brought 
herself up to the point of carrying the hey- 
makers their luncheon. She got away as 
quickly as possible, and came home. She 
Went through the wide hall on her way to the 

‘room, thinking to rest there. But 
What was this ? Something small and white, 
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with little circles of golden hair clustering alf 
over its head. There it sat’ in the open door- 
way, a straw hat clasped by the brim in two 
fat, white hands, a handful of grass and roses 
on the floor beside her. The creature coolly 
surveyed Miss Polly with a pair of blue eyes. 
Then triumphantly gathering up the scattered 
blossoms, spoke, not English, indeed, but a 
dialect easily understood by the initiated. 

“ Siehe, die Blumen !” 

Miss Polly stood still in amazement. This’ 
day had begun just like all other days. Who 
would have dreamed that it would be so dis- 
tinguished? Finally, said Miss Primrose, not 
without some misgivings that she was taking 
a liberty: 

“Whose little girl are you ?” 

Never a word in reply. 

“ Gracious goodness,who’s this ?” demanded 
Nancy, coming from the kitchen. 

“That is what I’m trying to find out. Pve 
asked her, but she wont tell me,” said Miss 
Primrose; meekly. 

Miss Primrose stood in awe of Nancy’s ex- 
ecutive abilities, and was in the habit of be- 
ing snubbed by her. 

“T guess I'll make her tell me !” ejaculated’ 
Nancy. So taking the child by the arm she 
shouted, as if speaking to a deaf person, 
“ What's your name ?” 

Whereupon little Miss Incognito set up a 
loud scream, and breaking away from Nancy, 
ran and hid her face in Miss Polly’s gown. 

“Dear me!” said Miss Polly, quite fright- 
ened, “ what shall I do?” 

“Do!” returned Nancy, in great contempt; 
but she volunteered no suggestion. 

Now it is not very pleasant to be sneered at 
by people who can’t help you out of your 
difficulty. It is, indeed, rather aggravating. 
Miss Polly’s resentment arose, and with it her 
courage. She put one arm caressingly round 

"the child, and said, gently: 

“Don’t ery, dear, nobody shall hurt you. 
Nancy, go and get one of those nice cookies 
you made this morning. Perhaps that will 
please her.” 

Miss Polly’s artful measure had its effect. 
The little one yielded at once, ate the cookie, 
and grew sleepy. Whereupon Miss Polly 
took her up in her arms, and carrying her into 
the parlor, laid her on the sofa. 

There she still slept when, an hour after, 
Miss Polly, having eaten her dinner, stood 
looking at her with admiration. And it was 
no wonder, for it was a perfect picture of 
child beauty, fair and sweet as a lily. Little 
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round arms, none of your fat, chubby, shape- 
less things, such as the most commonplace 
baby has, but perfectly sculptured, dainty, 
delicate and lovely. And such tiny fingers, 
such an exquisitely-moulded chin and throat! 
It was a marvel to Miss Polly. Already she 
was reluctant to let her go. She imagined 
all manner of strange things. 

“Perhaps this fairy-like creature had been 
left at her door by some unnatural parent, and 
she might keep it forever. How she would 
love her; how—” 

But Miss Polly’s visions were rudely dissi- 
pated. The front door was ajar, and just now 
a hand pushed it open, and Miss Polly, look- 
ing into the hall, saw a man, a queer figure, 
coming in unceremoniously. He looked 
around, over, but not at her, glanced in at the 
open parlor door, and instantly rushed for- 
ward. “ Mein kind! mein kind !” 

Scream from Miss Incognito. And why 
not,indeed? It ruffles older people to be 
wakened suddenly;.and what if one were 
caught up and lifted to the ceiling, and then 
vigorously danced up and down, and shaken 
and tumbled about promiscuously? That 
was the little one’s case. But when she was 
fairly awake, she recognized her father, and 
fell to cooing and kissing very charmingly. 

“She fled away, mein kind. Ich danke 
thnen. Very much kind. Ich danke ihnen,” 
said the father, bowing and smiling. 

And Miss Polly, in great mystification, 
bowed and smiled too, under a dim impres- 
sion that it was proper to do so, 

“I found ber in the entry. Did she run 
away, sir?” 

“ Ich nicht verstehe, mein Fraulein,” said 
the gentleman, looking puzzled in his turn, 
and retreating towards the door. _ 

When he reached it, he again bowed and 
gesticulated, confounding Miss Polly more 
than ever. The child, too, added a string of 
unintelligible, unmusical words, and then the 
two departed. 

Miss Polly gazed at the gate by which they 
disappeared full five minutes, and then went 
imto the parlor and sat dewn. Nancy, who 
had watched the whole scene, presently came 
running ip. 

“ He’s gone over to the hotel.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“How do I know? Why, by using my 
eyes, of coutse. If I'd stood like a statue, in- 
stead o’ running round to the back gate where 
I can see over to the hotel, I shouldn’t been 
mone the wiser, nor you either.” 
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“Who do you suppose he is, Nancy ?” 

“Why, a furriner, it’s likely. You see he 
talked some kind of outlandish gibberish; 
some jewelry pedler, or hand-organ man 
like enough.” 

O, dear, such a coming down! Miss Polly 
had been thinking it might be Kossuth him- 
self. Meanwhile the rest of the village were 
wondering also. The stranger had taken 
rooms at the hotel the day before. There he 
staid and took a morning and afternoon walk, 
accompanied by the little girl, apparently to- 
tally unconscious that he was the object of so 
much speculation. 

Some said he was a political exile; others 
were of the opinion that he was a convict 
escaped from the State prison. This belief 
gained ground when it became known that he 
brought with him a quantity of mechanical 
contrivances of odd shape. His statement 
that they were merely inventions of his own 
with which he had been accustomed to amuse 
himself was considered a mere pretence, 

The excitement grew daily. But when a 
month had passed, and the stranger had been 
regularly to church every Sunday, when 
parson had called upon him, and a 
that he discovered no symptoms of unsound- 
ness, and the landlord aflirmed that the gen- 
tleman paid his board in advance, and kept 
good hours, the public feeling became more 
favorable, and by-and-by was positively friend- 
ly. But Herr Kruger was not social. He did 
return the minister’s call, but no other. A 
quiet, dreamy, kind sort of personage, he 
seemed, using his limited English very pleas- 
antly, and gaining a little on the language 
every day. 

Little Frederika must have been a sad hin- 
derance to him if he was studiously inclined. 
Probably it was in order to amuse her that 
he took long walks every day. Now it had 
often happened that when they passed Miss 
Primrose’s door Frederika would dart away 
from her father’s side and run in to see Miss 
Primrose. Herr Kruger would follow, of 
course, and thus it came about that a kind of 
acquaintance grew up between the two; not 
very affluent in talk, were they. Miss Prim- 
rose’s timidity and Herr Kruger’s ignorance 
of English prevented this. But one day Herr 
Kruger asked Miss Polly if she could be good 
enough to teach little Frederika English. 
It would put him under lasting oblige 
tions, and then he added a few complimentary 
words that brought roses to Miss Polly's pale 
cheek. So Miss Polly taught Frederika Eng- 
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fish, and Frederika taught it to her father. 
—Now I would not have you fancy that Herr 
Kroger appeared in the character of lover to 
Miss Primrose. On the contrary, it is doubt- 
ful if he had ever thought of such a thing, 
and I can testify that Frederika was not more 
innocent and unsophisticated than Miss Polly. 
She was as angry as it was in her heart to 
be, when Mr. William, coming down to spend 
Sunday, accused her of/designs upon Herr 
Kruger. 

Miss Polly cried grievously, and William 
begged pardon, and retracted, the more read- 
ily that he had come to ask a favor, nothing 
jess than a‘loan of a thousand or two, to be 
raised by a mortgage upon the farm. Miss 
Primrose readily assented, for was he not her 
brother, and did he not give her his own note 
of hand? To be sure she had to raise the 
money by a mortgage on the estate. 

In three months more Mr. William came 
again on a similar errand. He was in a 
“tight place,” he said, and again Miss Polly 
obliged him. And, by the way, he supposed 
she had made her will. Miss Primrose con- 
fessed it. Mr. William’s gray eyes sparkled 
triumphantly. He must have been anxious 
to see the documeat, for that night when Miss 
Primrose was asleep, he went down stairs 
toflly and searched her private drawer. Hold- 
ing the candle cautiously close to the papers, 
he examined one after another. This was not 
it, nor this. Where, too, were the notes he 
had given her a little while before ? 

“Confound it!” he muttered. “I saw her 
put ’em here with my own eyes. Confound 
‘m!” He went on rummaging. “Now if I 
¢an’t find those notes the deuce will be to 
pay with Plunkett. I thought she kept some 
spare cash locked up here, too, and that would 
have been quite convenient just now. A 
pretty time I shall have if the scheme falls 
through now, confound it.” The small hour 
of'two struck. Mr. William started guiltily 
atthe sound. “ Well, it’s no matter now,” he 
sliloquized. “I shall be down again in a 
month or two, and can try again. She may 
have put ’em somewhere else,” and he retired 
t his chamber. 

A month or two passed away, and one day 
Miss Primrose was putting things in order; 
that is, turning all things topsy-turvy, and 
then putting them back precisely as they were 
before. She was singing at her work quite 
blithely. It was evident that Miss Polly was 
@owing cheerful and content. 

But see! Suddenly the sweet psalm tune 


stops, her face grows pale, her lips quiver. 
Looking over the private drawer she thought 
she would just peep into the corner where lay 
the hoarded money, kept for generous usee— 
Miss Polly was not a miser—the notes given 
her by her brother, and the treasured will, alt 
done up in a neat little package, after the 
manner of old maids, and tied with a broad 
piece of blue ribbon. She knew just how it 
looked, and putting in her hand to see if all 
was safe, started in surprise and distress to 
find the corner empty. Had it been mislaid? 
It was Miss Polly’s turn to search the drawer. 
She did it much more thoroughly than Wilk 
liam had done. In the first place she took 
out each article separately, then shook each 
separately, then repeated the process, and 
then, in despair, sat down and cried heartily. 

It was of no use to look anywhere else. 
She knew she put them there. After think- 
ing the whole matter over, Miss Primrose sat 
down and wrote to William after this wise, 
rather stiffly, for Miss Polly was not used to 
the pen: 


“DEAR BrotTHER:—I sit down to let you 
know that I have been so unfortunate as to 
lose the notes which you gave me, and also 
four hundred and fifty dollars which I was 
keeping against the first payment that became 
due on the mortgage. It occurs to me now 
that you may have taken them because you 
did not think them safe with me. If you did 
not, I cannot think what can have become of 
them, unless they have been accidentally 
thrown away for waste paper. What shall I 
do? Yours, in great distress, 

“PAULINE PRIMROSE.” 


Having despatched this missive, Miss Prim- 
rose grew calmer. With a woman’s faith in 
man, she trusted that William would somehow 
help her out of the difficulty. And then per’ 
haps the precious package was safe in his care. 

William chuckled audibly over this letter. 
He was sitting in his counting-room when he 
read it. At another desk was Plunkett. 
Plunkett was his chief clerk. Plunkett exe- 
cuted the villany which his employer planned. 
William was the master mind, but Plunkett's’ 
was the more adroit hand. William turned 
the letter over to Plunkett. That worthy 
read it through, and remarked in a tone of 
satisfaction, “ Things are coming to a crisis P” 

“Yes. I guess I'll leave you tanswer the 
letter, while I take a run over the water. 
You can make such terms as you like for me; 
don’t dare to venture in my absence without 
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substantial surety, and so forth. She’ll be 
giad to put the estate into my hands to get 
rid of the trouble.” 

“ Very well. But what do you suppose she 
has done with the papers ?” 

“Burnt them, likely enough, as she sug- 
gests. By the way, there’s a foreigner staying 
there whom she takes to altogether more 
kindly than I like. Might throw suspicion in 
that direction.” 

“ Ab, I see,” responded Plunkett, with alac- 
rity, and he returned to the desk to concoct 
his answer. 

‘Miss Primrose waited in calm confidence 
fer her brother’s letter. Herr Kruger hap- 
pened to be there when it came. One of the 
English lessons was just finished, and Fred- 
erika was exhibiting her new acquirements. 
While she chattered Miss Primrose read her 
letter. It ran as follows: 


“Miss PAULINE PrimgosE,—Madam :— 
Yours of the Sth is received. In reply, have 
to state that Mr. W. Primrose went to Eng- 
land by the last steamer; not expected to re- 
turn under six months. Have no knowledge 
of any notes, ‘etc., referred to in letter. 
Should not fee! justified in absence of princi- 
pal in advancing money or becoming other- 
wise responsible, except upon real estate se- 
curity. At the same time should be happy to 
serve Miss Primrose. ob’tserv’t, 

“ JoNA. PLUNKETT. 

“P.S. Have heard that a foreigner is 
hanging about your town without any osten- 
sible means of livelihood. Probably the 
thief. BP 


Miss Primrose read and burst into tears. 
Instantly Herr Kruger was at her side. 

“What is it, meine leibe miss?” he de- 
manded, with the greatest solicitude. 

“T’ve lost my money,” sobbed Miss Polly, 
“and my house is mortgaged, and I shall be 
turned out of doors.” 

Herr Kruger seized his hat and departed. 
Miss Polly added amazement to grief. 

“ He must be crazy; he cannot be such a 
villain !” 

But before she had time for much specula- 
tion, Herr Kruger returned, bringing in his 
hand a small trunk. 

“Iwill pay your debt, Miss Primrose! I 
/ have money enough here, in this trunk. If 
this is not éhough I go to my banker, You 
shall not be turned out of doors. Don’t weep, 
meine leibe.” 


MISS PRIMROSE AND, HER PROTEGE. 


But Miss Primrose, innocently ignorant, 
wept from gratitude. Herr Kruger eagerly 
thrust a key into its socket, the lock flew 
back. 

“There, take what you want;” and he 
threw back the lid. O, horror! 

The next instant he was exclaiming with 
ashen lips, “Mein Gott! Mein gute Gott!” 

There lay the lost package tied with blue 
ribbon, on the top of sundry bags and papers, 
Miss Primrose was speechless. She did not 
attempt to reclaim her property. At length 
Herr Kruger said, slowly : 

“ Miss Primrose, do you think me a villain?” 

Miss Primrose looked at him a moment, and 
then said, “ No!” 

You must excuse her. She could not ap- 
preciate th@weight of circumstantial evidence, 
but trusted in her intuitions. 

Presently Frederika came near, and stand- 
ing upon tip-toe looked into the trunk. Sud- 
denly she cried out: 

“Auntie’s ribbon!” and seizing the packet 
held it out toward Miss Primrose. But that 
lady did not lift her hand. Light was dawning 
upon her—memory was at work. In a mo 
ment she said: 

“Go and put it where you took it from, 
Frederika.” 

The child crossed the room, climbed into a 
chair, and began tugging at the knob of the 
bureau drawer. “ Can’t open it, auntie.” 

Miss Primrose opened it, and Frederika 
tucked the packet carefully away into its own 
corner, 

“ You see how it is, Herr Kruger,” cried 
Miss Polly, joyfully. “I remember that Fred- 
erika was playing around me one morning 
when I had the drawer open.” 

“Yes, I see! And you did not believe it 
of me when the evidence was so strong.” 

“ No,” said Miss Primrose again. 

Herr Kruger’s blue eyes softened strangely. 

“ Miss Primrose.” He came a step nearef. 
“You are true and good, and I love you. 
Weirt du sein meine frau ?” 

He did not need to translate, as Miss Polly's 
blushes testified. 

Before Mr. William’s return from Engfand 
they were married, greatly to his disgust 
All the village gossips now averred that they 
always knew it would be so—had known it 
from the first. But the wife, who had not 
foreseen or suspected it in the least, took her 
new happiness with an innocence and gentle 
ness that softened envious comment and recol- 
ciled calumny. 
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WHY 
Down by the lonely shore we strayed, 
Down by the shore, when the day was old, 


O,the wild dashing waters, what music they made, 


And the sorrowful wind, what strange stories it 
told. 


Then the moon wandered up and looked down on 
the sea, 

And a lonely white cloud blew across her sweet 
face— 


Q, why comes this memory back to me, 
As I sit at the board in a pauper’s place? 


As I sit at the board, in a pauper’s seat, 
And gnaw like a wolf at my pauper fare, 
With the thorns of the way in my blood-stained 


feet, 
And the dust of the road in my matted hair? 


0, why comes this memory back to me, 
Through the dismal gloom of a pauper's place ? 
What brings the wild dash of the sounding sea, 
And the cloud blowing over the moon’s sweet 
face? 


> 


[ORIGINAL.] 
MORAIMA. 
A TALE OF THE CRUSADES. 


BY ERNEST VANE. 


We hear—in these days—of chivalry; and 
the word is so often misapplied, that we al- 
most sicken at the sound. That there are 
chivalric spirits—heroes in heart, who only 
waitthe trumpet call, to prove themselves 
brave and heroic, who can doubt? As true 
heroes as they whose hearts beat to join the 
Crusades. But, after all, our imaginations 
linger the longest with the Crusaders than 
with any of the gallant warriors who have 
lived since. We read, and read on—unweari- 
éd with the noble theme—of gallant knights 
aad gentle women who joined the heroic 
bands; and their star never sets! From the 
far depths of the past, the old, old story that 
comes to us of Long Ago, brings up the forms 
ofkings and warriors—of lovely queens and 
ladies—of glorious knights, sans peur, sans 
reproche; and like those pictures of the old 
masters, which are restored, after ages have 
passed over them and are brought out, fair 
aad bright and fresh, as if painted for immor- 
tality, 00 does the glory of those old Christian 
Warriors, battling for the Cross, gleam upon 
Win these latter years, undimmed by that 
Which overshadows all other things. We see 


the bright hues of that unfaded sunset, and 
weave them into the likeness of belted knights 
with crimson scarfs and bright plumed hel- 
mets. So lettheir memory rest with us, until 
we too join the immortal band of conquerors— 
for have we not all to prove ourselves heroes ? 

Leon de Chatillon was one of the bravest 
and worthiest of these Christian warriors. 
No stain, save one, had ever rested on the 
house of Chatillon. Bernard de Chatillon, 
better known as the Lion Chief, had a son 
who joined the army of the Crusaders. When 
he returned from the war, he brought with 
him a wife from among the Infidels. A deed 
so shocking required the utmost secrecy in 
concealing ; and Bernard hid her in the castle, 
from those who would have sacrificed the 
beautiful Paynim to their vengeance, had she 
been discovered. Again the Infidels charged 
upon the city of the Cross; and the savage old 
hero, indignant that his son did not go forth 
to subdue them, wreaked his rage upon the 
little beauty. Drawing his sword, he sought 
her in her chamber; and when Leon went 
thither, all that remained to him of her for 
whom he had become a traitor, was a lifeless 
corpse. The scene of this terrible deed was 
an old tower, around which was soon flung a 
cloud of mystery. When night threw her 
shadows over the tower, strange sounds 
frightened the inmates of the castle; and a 
woman’s voice seemed to breathe forth a deep 
cry. They who dared ascend to its lonely 
solitude, declared that the stains of blood 
were still upon the floor, although centuries 
had elapsed since the deed was done, and 
that they had deepened to an ebony hue. 

To this story of the past, the two young 
son#of Leon de Chatillon often listened, from 
their father’s lips. So impressively did he 
tell it, and so earnestly did he charge their 
young winds with the terrible stain—not of 
blood by the Lion Chief—but by the son, in 
wedding one of the Saracen’s daughters—that 
the youths had learned to regard it with un- 
mingled awe and horror. 

Again the trumpet sounded which called 
the Chatillon to rally around the standard of 
the Holy Cross. The father, still active and 
brave as in early youth, made ready to an- 
swer its summons, But what delight and 
surprise lighted up the face of the gallant 
knight, when his two fair boys, scarcely be- 
yond the age of childhood, knelt at his feet, 
and begged to accompany him! Tears, such 
as he had never before shed, lay upon his 
cheek. He stroked back the long, light hair 
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that lay upon Rainer’s brow, and wound 
Aymer’s dark curls around his finger, with 
almost womanly tenderness, as he gave his 
consent. 

Year after year, father and sons remained 
at Palestine, fighting under the holy banner, 
until the youths had attained to full and no- 
ble manhood. Nor did they shame that man- 
hood; for constant deeds of bravery marked 
their course. Nor less did the youths pre- 
serve all the beautiful home virtues for which, 
as well as knightly deeds, the family of de 
Chatillon were distinguished. Dearly had the 
brothers loved each other, and both were 
fondly attached to the father who had led 
them forth to the field for which their young 
hearts had panted. 

Fiercely the conflict waged. Phalanx after 
phalanx had fallen on both sides; and now, 
when the sun was going down upon a sea of 
blood, the victory lay with the Christian host. 
Two young and handsome warriors were still 
battling, hand-to-hand. Fora time, it seemed 

, doubtful whether the Cross or the Crescent 
would prevail; but at length the latter gave 
way before the powerful arm of the young 
Christian knight. The Saracen was con- 
quered ; and, wounded and sore, was taken to 
the camp of the Christian, a captive. 

It was Aymer de Chatillon’s. good sword 
that triumphed; and the conquered prisoner 
was the son of the Saracen, Emir Melech. It 
‘was evident that the youth’s days were num- 
bered; but Christian kindness and sympathy 
were freely bestowed upon him. 

Jnst as the midnight hour arrived, Aymer 
and Rainer de Chatillon entered the tent 
where lay the dying captive. They led Ina 
weeping maiden who had been captured and 
brought to the camp, quite early in the pro- 
gress of the fight. The half-closed eyes of the 
young man opened suddenly, as her sobs met 
his ear. He stretched out his arms toward 
her with a glad ery that seemed to bring back 
the life that had so nearly retreated. He ut- 
tered a single word, “Moraima.” The girl 
flew to the couch where he lay, and covered 
the pallid face with her kisses. 

“Brother, dear brother! is it thus that I 
behold the ‘flower of Islam!” she ex- 
claimed. 

The pale hands were lifted, as if to wipe 
away her tears. She dried them quickly, and 
turning with a proud look at the captors, she 
said: 


“Christians, you have killed my brother. 


You will, at least, allow me to stay by him 
until—until—” She could say no more, 

The brothers left her to the sad task of 
soothing his last moments; but kindly wateh- 
ed until morning at the door of the tent, in 
order to be near the beautiful stranger, if 
help were needed. At dawn, a piercing shriek 
announced that all was over. Aymer went 
in, and with gentle force, separated her from 
the dead and bore her to his own tent, until 
the Christian soldiers had arrayed her brother 
for the grave. 

His gentle care struck her as strange ina 
foe who had destroyed her brother; but it was 
too sweet to her wounded heart, not tobe 
gratefully accepted. Long before the dead 
brother was committed to the grave, two 
hearts were given up to as mad love as that 
which swayed the son of the Lion Chief and 
his Paynim maiden. All—all was forgotten, 
save the new delight of being beloved. 

The trumpet sounded forth to the battle of 
another day. Aymer heard it not, while lis- 
tening to the grief of the beautiful captive; 
and Moraima, forgetting that it was the same 
hand that held hers, that had sent her brother 
to his death, was listening to words of wild 
love from his conqueror. Had she thought of 
her father then, it would have turned back the 
current of that blood that was now flushing 
her cheek to crimson, Allah! had Emir 
Melech but looked upon his daughter then, as 
she lay in the arms of a Christian! the slayer, 
too, of his only beloved son! save the youth- 
ful Kaled. 

Hark! What mournful dirge fills the air 
with its sad notes? What is that tramping 
sound, as if armies were slowly moving to the 
warlike, yet melancholy music. The sound 
struck upon Aymer’s heart, like a prophecy 
of evil. Such a dirge as that was meet for 
the noblest of Christian warriors. Instine- 
tively he rushed to the door, giving one look 
back to the couch of the sad maiden. She 
had fainted. It was all too recent, after her 
brother’s death. That mournful dirge had 
brought back all her wo. Could he leave her 
then? No, he turned back and laid the sweet 
face upon his bosom, and applied a powerful 
Turkish perfume so freely that it soon awoke 
her from that deathlike trance. Its pungency 
had exhausted her, however, and soon she 
slept, calmly, with only the trace of tears upon 
her cheek. 

He went out quietly; but with a heavy 
foreboding still at his heart, for which he 
could not account. At the door of the tent, 
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ssight met his eye, that almost stilled the 
beatings of his heart. It was a funeral pro- 
cession; and foremost in the mournful 

t came Rainer de Chatillon, his mourn- 
ing plume overshadowing a brow like marble. 
As the latter caught sight of Aymer, his look 
ehanged to one of proud scorn and contempt. 

“Away, parricide!” he exclaimed. “ Let 
not my eyes behold one who has brought a 
father to the grave.” 

“Rainer! this to me? What have I 
done ?” 

“Done! nothing! When our trumpet 
sounded to arms who was missing? Who, 
when father and brother were in the thickest 
ofthe fight, lay ingloriously in the arms of a 
Paynim girl? Ah! I have seen you half- 
mad with rage, when the story of shame was 
told you of our ancestor. You are doing 
your best now, it seems, to copy the deed that 
stains the annals of our race.” 

“Does my father bid you say this?” asked 
Aymer, calmly. \ 

A wild cry issued from Rainer’s lips.’ 

“Did I not tell you, Aymer, that we have 
to father! No, I am alone in the world now. 
Nofather,no brother! What a tale it will be 
to carry back to the halls of Chatillon! Ofa 
fither murdered by his son—of a brother so 
lost to shame as to take to his bosom the vile 
daughter of the Saracen.” 

“On your life, not a word against her. She 
is a8 pure as innocence itself.” ‘ 

“Yet you could forget, in her arms, to fight 
for the Cross—could dally away the precious 
moments of your father’s life by her side—” 

“Tell me your meaning, Rainer! Is my 
father dead 

“By heaven, yes! Dead and buried! Do 
youhear, Aymer? And his death was caused, 


, hot by his wound, received in battle, with only 


one son by his side; but by the tale of shame 
that reached his dying ear and broke the 
grat heart that never drooped before. Are 
you satisfied ?” 

“No, I will not believe it. My father, if 
he had retained his senses, would have sent 
forme. He loved me better than he did you, 
Rainer, and you were meanly jealous of his 
Preference. I doubt your whole tale.” 

“Sobe it. You can go back to your orien- 
tal paramour, and forget that you ever had a 
fthetor brother. J, too, can forget. God 
kiows the remembrance is bitter enough. I 
tell you, Aymer, our father died last night. 
Yo Messenger could find you, for who would 
lave thought of seeking the son of Leon de 


Chatillon in the arms of a Paynim mistress ? 
Yet the tale was brought to him ere he died, 
and it finished the work which the enemy’s 
spear had only begun. God may forgive you, 
Aymer, but I cannot!” 


An hour later, and Aymer stood beside 
Moraima, with all his armor on, as if ready 
for the field. She looked up surprised. 

“ Why is this, Aymer?” 

“TI go to the battle-field, Moraima, to 
avenge my father’s death. Farewell, till I re- 
turn, victorious.” 

“Victorious over whom? Aymer, go not 
to-day, of all days, for on this very morning, 
Kaled has sworn to take the life of him who 
killed my brother.” 

“Kaled!” He dimly remembered the name 
as that of a Saracen chief, who was to lead the 
battle that day. And was Kaled her lover? 
He asked the question ina storm of jealous 
passion. No, it was her brother—the last of 
all her father’s sons. 

Aymer went not to the fleld; but Rainer, 
true to his purposed vengeance for his father’s 
death—true to his hatred for the enemies of 
the Cross, was there, and the blood upon his 
sword was that of Moraima’s last brother. 
After his return, he sought the beautiful cap- 
tive. Her beauty almost awed him. Never 
had he seen anything so glorious as that face! 
Could he wonder that his young brother's 
impressible heart had knelt before so perfect 
ashrine? He told her of the grand old chief 
who had immolated his son’s Paynim bride. 
He said that, as Aymer had copied the son, 
so he must copy the father. She must die by 
his hand! 


Moraima was no weak, tearful child. All 
that is noble, self-sacrificing or brave in the 
heart of woman, was with her in this hour of 
desolation. 


“Your family has cost me two brothers,” 
she answered, proudly. “I, too, can die, 
another victim; the last my father can lose. 
Strike, Rainer de Chatillon! I am ready!” 

There was something so grand in this self- 
sacrifice that Rainer’s heart was touched. 
He left her presence, and bade the soldiers 
take her to her father’s camp and receive the 
offered ransom. He knew not, then, thata 
price had been set upon his own head, as the 
murderer of the two sons of Melech. But on 
the second day after Moraima’s return, he was 
taken captive and carried to her father’s 
camp. In vain Moraima pleaded for his life. 
The emir’s decree had gone forth, and not 
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even his daughter’s entreaties could move his 
stern purpose. 

The maiden’s once light heart was worn 
down with its accumulated sorrows.’ Aymer, 
where was he, who alone could soothe them ? 
Alas! not even his absence had such crush- 
ing power as the approaching death of his 
brother. Loving Aymer as she truly did, she 
saw, with a woman’s perception, that Rainer 
was the nobler character. She learned to ap- 
preciate the bravery that had made him con- 
ceive the idea of offering her a sacrifice to the 
manes of his parent—a rebuke to his brother’s 
defection. She prized, too, the sweetness and 
noblehess that made him abandon that pro- 
ject when he saw her rising superior to death. 
And, in her inmost soul,she vow _ to deliver 
him if possible. 


The sun was just setting over the grand old 
square where the marshalled hosts of her 
father were stationed, for the night previous 
to that determined on for the death of Rainer 
de Chatillon. Moraima, sitting at her win- 
dow, gazed at them with a deep pain at her 
heart, which the crimson drapery of {the sun- 
set clouds only served to strengthen. 

In the bitterness of her soul, she cried out 
the beloved’ name of Ayimer; as if, in that 
name, there was a spell that would lift from 
her that heavy burden of wo. And, as if in 
answer to that despairing cry, a figure was at 
that moment seen by her among the troops 

that bore his resemblance. It must be Ay- 
mer. She watched him earnestly, as he passed 
through the multitude, in his unwontez arb. 

“ Selim,” she said to a little page who was 
awaiting her commands in the next room; 
“ do you see that figure, walking with such a 
noble air? Goto him, privately, and say that 
the Princess Moraima will see him at mid- 
night, in the little pavilion. Be secret, Selim 
for life and death wait upon your fidelity.” 

The page bent his knee and kissed her prof- 
fered hand. She saw him as the gray twi- 
light came on, moving among the troops, who 
all had a word or a caress for the petted fav- 
orite. Then she watched him as he drew near 
Aymer, and saw the start of surprise with 
which he heard his whisper. Hope sprang 
anew in her heart and brightened her pale 
cheek.: 

At midnight, there was a hurried meeting 
at the pavilion where she and Selim were 
watching; and then three figures stole softly 
from the place toward the prison of the cap- 
tive knight. He woke to see, as he deemed, 


one of the guards who were to bear him to 
his death. One brief thought of her who was 
to have been his bride, in his far away home, 
and then he roused up enough to proclaim 
his readiness. Even in death, Rainer’s brave 
heart upbore itself nobly. He would not 
shrink even then. But what soft touch is 
this? Not surely that of rude and savage 
Infidels! No; but a maiden’s hand is loosing 
the heavy chain. Two Moorish slaves raise 
him gently, and bear him down a sloping path- 
way, where he hears the sound of waves, 
They place him ina barge with silken cur- 
tains, bedecked like Cleopatra’s; and then, 
the turbaned figure, with its robes pressed 
tightly around it, came forward and the 
brothers were once more face to face. It 
was the last time they met. Even in that 
hour, Rainer shrank with scorn from the gar- 
ments which Aymer wore. Aymer felt the 
mute scorn, and answered it by a proud look, 

“ This is my promised bride, Rainer! Dear- 
er than country, home and friends. My love 
for her is stronger than any tie that holds me, 
stronger than in death. It was born in the 
hour of her grief for him whom I slew. I 
sacrificed the life of her brother—she restores 
that of mine. Farewell, Rainer. When you 
clasp your Christian bride to your heart, re 
member that mine is as dear to me. Bear with 
you one vow from my lips—I will never bear 
a weapon against the Christians. Be content 
with this—and now depart in peace.” 

He bent his head for a moment, to kiss once 
more the lips he had loved to press in his 
boyhood; and Rainer, melted from his stera- 
ness, gave a brief caress to each, Moriama 
was weeping, as she lay upon Aymer’s breast. 
A moment more, and the waters lay between 
Rainer and his preservers. They never met 
again on earth. 

Again was heard the thrilling war-cry for 
the Cross, and Rainer met his death, nobly 
battling for the sacred emblem. His last word 
was of the brother who was idling inglorious- 
ly in the enemy’s camp, while kindred and 
friends bit the dust at the Saracen’s feet. 


“© happy in their homes, the noble dead! 

The seal is set in their majestic fame. 

Earth has drunk deep the generous blood they shed, 

Fate has no power to dim their stainless name. 

They may not, in one bitter moment, shame 

Long glorious years; from many a lofty s‘em 

Fall graceful flowers, and eagle hearts grow tame, 

And stars drop, fading, from the diadem; 

But the bright past is theirs—there is no change for 
them!” 
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MY BOY, 


There is even a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid.—Hoop. 


One more new claimant for 
Human fraternity, 

Swelling the flood that sweeps 
On to eternity. 

I who have filled the cup, 
Tremble to think of it; 

For be it what it may, 
I must yet drink of it. 


Room for him into the 
Ranks of humanity ; 
Give him a place in your 
Kingdom of vanity ! 
Welcome the stranger with 
Kindly affection ; 
Hopefully, trustfully, 
Not with dejection. 


See, in his waywardness, 
How his fist doubles; 
Thus pugilistical, 
Daring life’s troubles. 
Strange that the neophyte 
Enters existence 
Tn such an attitude, 
Feigning resistance. 


Could he but have a glimpse 
Into futurity, 

Well might he fight against 
Future maturity ; 

Yet does it seem to me 
As if his purity 

Were against sinfulness 
Ample security. 


Incomprehensible, 
Budding immortal, 
Trust all amazedly 
Under life's portal ; 
Born to a destiny 
Clouded in mystery, 
Wisdom itself cannot 
Guess at its history. 


Something too much of this 
Timon-like croaking ; 

See his face wrinkle now, 
Laughter-provoking. 

Now he cries lustily— 
Bravo, my hearty one! 

Lungs like an orator 
Cheering his party on. 


Look how his merry eyes 
Turn to me pleadingly ! 

Can we help loving hin— 
Loving exceedingly ? 

Partly with bopefulness, 
Partly with fears; 
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Mine, as I look at him, 
Moisten with tears. 


Now then to find a name— 
Where shall we search for it? 
Turn to his ancestry, 
Or to the church for it? 
Shall we'endow him with 
Title heroic, 
After some warrior, 
Poet, or stoic? 


One aunty says he will 
Soon “ lisp in numbers,” 
Turning his thoughts to rhyme, 
E’en in his slumbers; 
Watts rhymed in babyhood, 
No blemish spots his fame— 
Christen even so; 
Young Mr. Watts 's his name. 


(ORIGINAL. ] 
TWICE WON. 
A STORY FOR LOVERS. 


BY EMMA AUGUSTA 

Ir was a charming face, framed in shadowy 
waves of dark hair, with deep, tender eyes, 
just the color of the curls, smiling red lips, 
and delicately tinted cheeks—just such a face 
as one loves to look down upon in a-softly 
lighted room, pleasant and cosy, while the 
storm rages without—so fair and serene it 
was. Harvey Aldrich glanced over the top of 
his newspaper to look at it as often as he 
dared without the fear of being detected, and 
with every stolen glance his appreciation of 
its loveliness became deeper and more de- 
cided. Once, he lost himself in a sea of 
thoughts while gazing longer than usual, and 
the winsome face was suddenly raised from 
the mysterious crochet, which the fair fingers 
busied themselves so pertinaciously about, the 
brown eyes drooped shyly as they met the 
thoughtful, tender ones opposite, while the 
quickly rising blood reddened the pink cheeks 
to crimson. 

That blush completed the mischief already 
begun in Harvey Aldrich’s heart. A moment 
later the crochet fluttered neglected to the 
floor, while two little trembling hands hid a 
sweet, confused face that was drawn tenderly 
to the heart that promised to be its rest 
through life. 

And thus it was that Harvey Aldrich and 
Maile Ashby were betrothed. Harvey was 
not rich, but he had a fair income, which, ju- 
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diciously applied, would enable them to live 
very prettily, even elegantly. He smiled qui- 
etly to himself when, sitting alone in his room 
somewhat later, he found himself thinking 
over these things with the practical calcula- 
tion of a man about to invest in stocks. In 
his early dreams about marrying—and men 
do dream about these things as well as wo- 
men—he never fancied himself falling in love 
in this quiet sort of way at all. If he could 
have seen it in perspective he would have re- 
garded it as decidedly humdrum, and voted it 
insipid. However, dreams and realities are 
ever at variance. "Tis true he felt a very 
complacent satisfaction when he contemplated 
the prospect of wandering through this hilly 
path of life with so sweet a guide, so gentle a 
companion as fair Maude Ashby, and surely 
this was better than the dreams of feverish 
joy in which he had, perhaps, too frequently 
indulged for the benefit of his after experience 
in real life. 

But he loved Maude, she became his pet, his 
darlimg and his sympathizer. He had come 
as a summer boarder to Mrs. Ashby’s house on 
the outskirts of the pleasant village of M—. 

Maude was the village school-teacher. 
Every night since their betrothal Harry had 
walked down the lane to meet her, and on the 
‘way back they planned the fair future which 
they were to spend together. 

It was near the close of a sultry afternoon 
in July, that Harvey Aldrich and his fair be- 
trothed walked slowly homeward through the 
cool shadows of the woods that lined either 
side of the road, and in many places the leaf- 
laden boughs met overhead, so that the sun- 
shine only quivered through in trembling 
flecks of gold. Maude was weary with her 
close confinement within the heated school- 
room, weary of the continued drill of A B C 
into ears that would keep bending towards 
the open doorway, listening to the cackling of 
hens and the tinkling of cowbells, instead of 
the patient teacher’s instructions. When four 
o'clock sounded forth from the little time- 
piece on the wall, and Maude saw the last of 
her restless charge depart, it was with light- 
ness in her heart, if not in her step, that she 
commenced her long walk through the beau- 
tiful road that led to her home; and all the 
while her brown eyes wandered as far as her 
vision could reach, searching for one whom 
her heart told her would be somewhere in the 
distance, hastening to meet her. * 

And on this July afternoon Maude and her 
lover, the former a good deal tired from her 
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walk, had seated themselves to rest on g 
grassy knoll under the trees by the roadside 
A little brook bubbled at their feet, following 
the bend of the road for more than 4 mile, 
On its tiny strand Maude had’ gathered the 
early violets ever since she could remember, 

She had thrown aside her bonnet and was 
laving her brow with the cool brook water, 
and brushing the damp, dark curls far away 
from her temples, so that the faint breeze that 
came murmurously through the trees might 
fan them. Harvey watched her fondly, and 
admiringly, and in truth she was a pretty pic- 
ture, and we cannot blame the gentle 
he experienced a very decided pleasure in 
thought that it was his, wholly and solely, 

Presently the clatter of horse’s hoofs was 
heard in the distance. Maude started from 
her seat, and Harvey’s encircling arm, witha 
conseious blush crimsoning the delicate rose 
in her cheek, while Harvey waited, leaning 
carelessly against a tree, for the rider to ap- 
pear. Maude gave a little scream of delight 
as a young girl came flashing toward them on 
a jetty horse, whose spirited course she guided 
with a skilled and daring hand. She gave a 
glance of pleased surprise at Maude and her 
handsome, self-possessed looking companion, 
and reined in her horse; in a moment Mande 
was beside her, calling her “dear Cousin 
Clarice,” asking when she arrived, and the 
thousand and one questions that women al- 
ways ask in one breath aftera parting. Then 
recollecting herself, Maude introduced her 
friend to her cousin, Miss Clarice May. 

As Harvey raised his eyes to those bent 
above him to his face, he met a glance that 
thrilled him as Maude’s never had, yet he had 
fancied himself supremely blest when her ten- 
der brown orbs had showered their whole 
wealth of love-light upon him; there was 
something in this gaze that flattered him. 

Clarice May was very, very beautiful, and 
she had wondrously beautiful eyes — large, 
black, and with a peculiar softness, notwith- 
standing the starry radiance that gleamed 
from them; soft, black ringlets swept away 
from her crimson cheeks and floated over her 
shoulders, and the drooping plume in her hat 
mingled in their dusky waves. There was an 
enchanting sweetness in her smile, and yet as 
the tiny white teeth flashed for an instant be- 
tween the parted ruby lips, a shudder, a dread 
of she knew not what, ran through Maude's 
slight frame. What was there in the clear, 
musical laugh of Clarice that made Maude's 
heart throb with sudden fear? What in the 
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momentary glance she bent upon Harvey that 
made her wish she had eyes like her cousin, 
for her life Maude could not have told, neither 
did she know that she was jealous. 

They pursued their way slowly toward 
Mande’s home; she in silence, Clarice doing 
the talking, and Harvey very attentive and 
simiring, in spite of his efforts to appear 
indifferent. 

“You see what a thoughtful cousin I am, 
you ungrateful little school-marm! I only 
reached home this morning, and was hardly 
rested when I started on my three miles’ ride 
to see you and your precious mama. I’ve 
boda glorious time, Maude; brought lots of 
love from Aunt Clara. She says you must 
come to New York next winter, sure; you 
may depend upon it, she will not forgive 
mother refusal.” 

“lam very sorry,” answered Maude; “I 
rally should be obliged to refuse again, even 
wider pain of her relentless displeasure.” 

She spoke somewhat sarcastically; Clarice 
laughed as she said: 

“0, well, she might receive you into favor 
some time in the futare; but it takes ten years 
for her to forget a trivial offence, and as for a 
great one, a life time would not be sufficient 
towipe out the remembrance of it. For in- 
stance, if you have been guilty of the enor- 
mous presumption of accepting a partner for 
li without appealing to her august advice 
and judgment, you can consider yourself out 
offayor forever. But, of course, my dear 
Maude, I do not for a moment suspect you.” 

She shot a merry glance from beneath her 
drooping black lashes as she ceased speaking, 
ft at Harry and then at Maude. The 
former Jooked slightly vexed, but he returned 
the look with a flash of defiance, which was 
@enched in admiration, Clarice was so very, 
very beautiful, alas! 

Maude blushed rosy red, and sought in vain 
conceal her embarrassment, which she saw, 
@imagined she saw, vexed her more seif- 
Pomessed lover. And Clarice’s rosy lip 
curved with a quiet smile as she mentally 
observed : 


“They are engaged; I thought so at first, 
tow lam certain of it. Maude is too good 
fothim,orin tact for most any other man; 
therould make a nice little nun; but she is 
0 quiet to.keep him always true—he will tire 
of her—she had better goto New York and 
lt Aunt Clara pick out a minister for her.” 

Clarice was so busily thinking, that they 
Mached her aunt’s house almost before she 
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was aware of it. If there was one tender 
spot in the girl’s heart, it was her love for this 
place, the home of her childhood, where she 
and Maude had played and romped together 
in the care-free happiness that never comes in 
maturer years. Her beautiful eyes filled with 
tears, which only made her more bewitching 
than ever; looking up suddenly, she met the 
fixed gaze of Harvey Aldrich, and with a 
slight blush she turned away, the city belle 
knowing well that that gaze told of faithless- 
ness to her cousin. 

For that evening Clarice really tried hard 
to eschew all inclination to flirt with Harvey 
Aldrich; and she succeeded tolerably well, 
though for the life of her she could not help 
bestowing upon him two or three of her mag- 
netic glances, and one or two of her enchant- 
ing smiles. The habit had become so natural 
to her that it was not to be given up at a 
moment’s notice. 

Weeks passed, and lengthened into months. 
Scarcely a day went by but horse-back rides, 
sails on the adjacent lake, or excursions to 
some one of the numerous places of interest 
in the neighborhood, were planned by the 
fertile brain of the restless Clarice. Some- 
times Maude formed one of the party, but fre- 
quently not, especially on their equestrian ex- 
cursions, for she was by no means a practised 
rider, and Harvey and Clarice could never ac- 
commodate themselves to her slow pace, and 
by-and-by she declined going at all, alleging 
as an excuse that she was too weary after 
school hours, which was the only time she 
could get. 

Not one word of reproach did she utter 
when she saw her recreant lover hovering 
about her brilliant cousin, listening eagerly to 
every word that fell from her beautiful lips, 
and bowing resistlessly before her power. But 
Maude grew pale and silent, and the large, 
brown, dreamy eyes looked larger, darker, 
and more dreamy than ever, with the dark 
shadows beneath them. Perhaps Clarice did 
not see the mischief she had wrought. The 
habit of flirting was a method of her own for 
“killing time,” which would else have hung 
wearily on her idle hands in their+quiet coun- 
try town. And, really,it was so delightful te 
witness the entire devotion to herself of this 
handsome, talented, engaged young gentle- 
mgn. In the midst of her triumphs at his 
openly displayed partiality, she would some- 
times steal a glance at Maude, wondering 
what the latter could think of all this. But 
not caring, for her own conscience’s sake, to 
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look through the sad eyes of her cousin, down 
into the weary, sorrowing heart, she could not 
explain to herself the meaning of Maude’s 
lost roses and waning cheerfulness. 

And so the remainder of the summer time 
went by, the trees flushed beneath the kiss of 
autumn, and dropped with a shiver and a sigh 
to the ground, and still Harvey Aldrigh 
lingered, unable to leave the enchantress who 
every day wound her delicious spells more 

.closely about his heart. In the meantime 
came a pressing invitation for Maude to spend 
the winter with her Aunt Clara in New 
York, and-glad of anything that would bring 
change of scene, and rest, she accepted it. 
Accordingly she soon found herself on her 
way to that vast city, accompanied by her 
mother, and by Harvey, who could no longer 
urge excuses for the further delay of his re- 
turn to the city. Clarice always spent her 
winters in town, with her aunt, and was to 
follow in a few weeks. 

“ And I may see you, then—you will allow 
me to call on you?” was Harvey’s eager re- 
quest as he held the hand which the beautiful 
syren gave him at parting. 

“Indeed, if you did not, I would not for- 
give you,” was the low reply, with a thrilling 
glance that gave triple force to the words. 

Maude heard the request and the answer, 
and saw the earnest glance of the beautiful 
eyes that so suddenly grew tender, and she 
thought, “How dares she look at him in that 
manner !” 

For the first time, perhaps, she felt a keen 
resentment towards them both, and on the 
journey she received Harvey’s attentions with 
a chilling politeness which surprised him— 
Maude had hitherto seemed so gentle. But 
he had presumed too much on her forbear- 
ance; the inherent pride of her nature rose 
in her defence, and suggested most distinctly 
that if he could so soon forget her for anoth- 
er, he was totally unworthy her regret; on the 
contrary she ought to be grateful to the cir- 
cumstances which had revealed the fickleness 
of his nature. Not that she had ceased to 
love him, only her trust was gone; her wo- 
man’s faith if the uprightness of his heart, the 
heart of him who had vowed to cherish her 
always. 

Harvey watched her countenance anxiously 
while these thoughts were passing through 
the young girl’s mind. Her suddenly roused 
indignation had called a vivid crimson to her 
cheek, and an angry sparkle to her dark eye. 
Harvey thought: 
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“ How could I ever have thought Clarice’s 
eyes more beautiful than Maude’s? I am sure 
they are not. My poor, wronged Maude! 0 
can it be possible that she hates me? I wish 
sincerely that I had never seen that bewilder. 
ing girl; she has caused all this mischief 
After all, Maude would not suffer in compar- 
ison with her so far as mere beauty goes; but 
Clarice is so changeable and spirited; con- 
tinually astonishing and delighting one with 
some new phase in her demeanor. The fhs- 
cinating Circe! what evil genius brought her 
to M aad 

And then the young man’s heart smote him 
as he thought of the true heart he had neg. 
lected, and so from one thing to another his 
mind alternated until they arrived in New 
York, when he separated from Mrs. Ashby 
and her daughter, with mingled feelings of re- 
lief and regret; which was uppermost it 
would be difficult to say. 

Aunt Clara had sent the carriage for the ex- 
pected ones, and Maude had new subjects to 
occupy her attention as they were whirled 
through the brilliantly lighted streets; the 
life she would lead at her aunt’s home, the 
crowds of people she would meet, the late 
hours she would be obliged to keep, and in 
short the total change in her mode of life; 


‘but her thoughts were cut short by their ar- 


rival at the stately home of Mrs. Brenton. 
This lady was a younger sister of Maude’s 
mother, Clarice being her brother’s child. 
She had married a man of great wealth, who 
died in a few years, leaving her childless, and 
bequeathing to her the greater portion of his 
immense property. She had a splendid resi- 
dence furnished in the most luxurious as well 
as tasteful manner, kept an array of servants, 
had her carriage and horses, wore diamonds 
when she chose, gave elegant parties and 
recherche little suppers to her choicest 
friends, and in short had nothing to regret, 
nothing indeed to wish for but her vanished 
youth. 

However, she did not waste much breath in 
unavailing sighs for what could not be re- 
called, but consoled herself as fur as she was 
able by making matches for her young friends, 
the youthful belles who had glided on the 
waves of time, into the position she had o¢- 
cupied in the days of her wifehood and early 
widowhood, when she was in the palm of her 
beauty, and sought after sufficiently to gratify 
the most exacting vanity. She was stil 
graceful, charming, and, her beauty not wholly 
faded, a favorite with young and old. Maude 
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eoifessed that she liked her Aunt Clara far 
etter than she had expected. 

One day, about a fortnight after Maude’s 
grival, and a few days subsequent to her 
pother’s return home, she was requested to 
aitend her aunt in her boudoir. 

“Qome here and sit by me, my dear,” she 
gid, as Maude entered the room, pointing to 
alow ottoman besjde the lounge on which 
she half sat and half reclined in luxurious 
ewe. “I want to talk to you this morning, 
my dear Maude. Can you imagine what it is 
about ?” 

“Jndeed, I cannot,” answered the girl, 
“gnless it be the party you propose giving to 
jaunch me into society.” Maude looked in 
ber aunt’s face with an inquiring smile. 

*“Ttis not that. The truth is, Maude,” and 
Mrs. Brenton spoke very seriously, “ you are 
not q ite happy—something has gone wrong 
with you—and as the guardian of your wel- 
fare and happiness, while you are with me, I 
think that you really ought to confide your 
trouble, whatever it may be, with me, and 
pethaps Tecan help you. Has my fuir niece a 
love affair in which the usual quarrel has oc- 
emred, and the usual reconciliation not yet 
taken place? Believe me, I have reconciled 
many a pair of foolish lovers who else would 
have been guilty of wasting a great amount 
of time in assumed indifference, flirtation 
with others, and a great many other absurdi- 
ties that young people resort to in such 
extremities.” 

Maude’s little fingers played nervously with 
the pink tassels of her pretty morning robe, 
ad the color ebbed and flowed in her cheek 
confusedly, Aunt Clara watching her mean- 
while, thinking how lovely she was, and con- 
gratulating herself upon her tact in guessing 
readily the meaning of her niece’s rare 
miles and half sad expression; at the same 
time regretting that she had already “ thrown 

away” on some worthless fellow, 
probably, who could never appreciate her. 

Her perseverance at length prevailed over 
the young girl’s reluctance, and she soon had 
the whole story of her niece’s engagement, 
the Visit of the brilliant Clarice, and the es- 
Wangement between herself and Harvey. 
After she had finished Mrs. Brenton said: 

“I know the gentleman, but not intimately ; 
bis other, however, was a school-mate, and 
War friend of mine, and I have heard the 
‘om spoken highly of. His mother was a very 

t'woman, fond of gaiety and display 
which she always had about her, and Harvey 
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was accustomed to nothing else until she 
died. Now, my dear Maude, if you had taken 
the trouble to inform me of your intentions of 
accepting as your future husband a young 
man of whose tastes and pursuits you know 
nothing, or what little you could learn during 
your short acquaintance with him in the 
country, I could have told you that Harvey 
Aldrich, brought up as he had been, would 
never be asuitable companion for such a quiet 
little mouse as you, or rather you would not 
be a suitable companion for him. Why, child, 
what do you think young Howard said of you 
when we came across him on the street the 
other day? and I assure you he has very 
good taste and excellent judgment.” 

Maude declared she could not think, and 
begged to know what it was. 

“ He said my niece was ‘ lovely as an houri, 
but what a pity it was that she had not more 
sprightliness.’ You see, my dear, it is not so. 
much mere beauty of feature and complexion 
that go to make a charming woman; these 
please for awhile, but must eventually give 
place to others, not more perfectly beautiful, 
perhaps, but more pleasing for their variety. 
Perpetual quiet and perpetual good temper in 
a woman soon become insipid. I assure you 
a man relishes a little display of spirit occa- 
sionally, far more. Ill warrant me, when 
Clarice appeared on the scene, you stepped 
quietly back into the second place, giving her 
the whole advantage of her own go-a-head 
principle and your timidity and backwardness 
—is it not so?” 

“Indeed, Aunt Clara, what could I do? 
Clarice was so brilliant I could never think of 
rivalling her.” 

“Nonsense, child! You have better talents 
than she—your education has been as good as 
hers, and there is no reason in the world why 
you should have permitted her to supplant 
you. Clarice is not wholly heartless, but she 
has a perfect passion for flirting, and I sup- 
pose will indulge it more than ever since her 
liberty to do so is of short duration, for she is 
to be married this winter.” 

“ Clarice engaged to be married !” exclaimed 
Maude, astonished. “ If—if Harvey loves her 
it will break his heart.” 

Mrs. Brenton smiled. “Pooh, my dear, I 
will warrant his heart not to be so brittle. 
Did yours break when you saw him deserting 
you for Clarice? Judging others by our- 
selves is righteous judgment, you know.” 


Maude laughed, for the first time since she | 


came to New York, a clear, ringing laugh. 
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“ Aunt Clara, you have inspired me; and I 
thank you from my heart for showing me 
what I can do. Now that I am rid of that 
tiresome school, I shall have nothing to wear 
and worry me, and I mean never to be dull 
again if Ican help it. You have done mea 
world of good already ;” and the warm-hearted 
girl threw her arms around her aunt’s neck, 
and kissed her affectionately. 

“ And now, my dear, prepare yourself to go 
out with me; you know we are to examine 
those paintings I spoke of at breakfast, and 
we shall meet a good many people at the gal- 
lery, so I charge you look your best in every 
respect.” 

Maude understood the emphasis, and when 
she was in readiness Mrs. Brenton noted with 
no less satisfaction the radiant look of pleas- 
ure and interest on her niece’s fair face than 
her exquisitely tasteful and becoming attire. 
_A few weeks passed without particular 
event. Clarice arrived, but the girls went but 
little into society, it being Mrs. Brenton’s de- 
sire that Maude should not do so until she had 
been regularly and fairly introduced into the 
world, it being her intention to give a brilliant 
party for that purpose. 

Harvey Aldrich had called a few times, and 
then he and Maude met, and he wondered to 
see her looking so bright and happy, all her 
lost roses blooming again more brilliantly 
than ever, her lips wreathed with smiles, her 
dark eyes dazzling with light. And then he 
noted how self-possessed she was becoming; 
not dazzling and off-hand like Clarice, but 
simply unembarrassed, dignified and graceful. 
He doubted not that she considered their en- 
gagement virtually cancelled, although no 
word had passed between them on the sub- 
ject, arid he began to think himself a fool, a 
brute; anything, in short, but a clear-sighted, 
reasonable and honorable man. Clarice no 
longer dazzled him, while he felt a returning 
passion for Maude very unlike his former re- 
gard for her, which had indeed been more of 
the calm tenderness of a brother; and when 
the thought suggested itself that perhaps he 
had forfeited her love forever, he experienced 
a miserable and dreary sense of loneliness 
and loss. 

December came with its, whirling snows, 
sleigh-bells and gay parties. And now Mrs. 
Brenton’s household was occupied in prepara- 
tions for the grand event to which Clarice 
had looked forward with impatience, and ex- 
ultant anticipation. The vanity that ever 
found place withim her heart, was piqued by 
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the late growing indifference of the handsome 
Harvey, and she resolved that on this occa- 
sion she would win him back, dazzle him as 
when he first knew her, and compel him to ac- 
knowledge her supremacy. It is true she was 
somewhat afraid of Maude. The latter, 
freed from the dull and wearisome routine of 
school duties, the toil that wears woman's 
spirits and patience to shadows, was very 
different from the Maude®f other days. Yet 
she had never complained then; she was 
cheerful, but never lively. Now, however, 
under, different influences, her spirits rose, and 
a gentle gaiety sparkled in her eyes and shone 
in her smile. She had ready thoughts and 
quick, impulsive ideas, but hitherto a feeling 
of retiring modesty had prevented her giving 
utterance to them. But now, brought for- 
ward and encouraged by her aunt, she showed 
both intelligence and wit. 

The evening of the party arrived. Mm, 
Brenton was in her element. She floated 
through her magnificent rooms in her rich 
brocade, welcoming her guests, searching out 
shy, neglected girls, and with a graceful tact 
giving them confidence in themselves, and 
placing them in such positions as would en- 
sure them attentiofi. 

In the midst of all this, Clarice May, beau- 
tiful, sparkling, and queenly, shone radiant; 
her brilliant brunette complexion charmingly 
set.off by her dress of wine-colored silk, with 
rubies glowing on her beautiful neck and 
arms, and burning redly out from her black 
curling hair. She came to greet Harvey Al- 
drich with a tender light shining in her black 
eyes, and her lips all tremulous with smiles. 
For a moment the old sweet spell she had 
woven about his heart in the golden summer 
time, came back to him; if there had not 
been a fair-faced girl with luxurious brown 
eyes looking wistfully out to him through the 
memory of that same golden summer, Clarice 
might have made him her slave; as it 
was, he was only, what all men must be, her 
admirer. 

Some one claimed her attention, and 
went on with the throng to the room where 
dancing had just commenced. As he passed 
through the doorway he heard Clarice’s name 
mentioned, and turning to his left saw two of 
his acquaintances and joined them. 

“ I was just saying,” remarked one of them 
to Harvey, after a few moments, “that Miss 
May has a rival in the field to-night, and she 
bids fair to prove a powerful one. Have you 
seen this opposing star, Aldrich?” 
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“No; where is she? She must be beauti- 
fal indeed to prove a dangerous rival to one 
so fair 8 Miss May.” 

“0, we know you are decidedly partial to 
the queenly belle, and will probably view her 
cousin through a mist; but you had better 
jook after your heart before it is lost beyond 
recovery, for Miss May is to be married this 
winter, so report says, to one of the richest 
men in the city. He is now in England, and 
the wedding will probably take place imme- 
diately on his return. As for this rival cous- 
in of hers, I hear that she is also engaged, to 
Frank Howard. lt will make a fine match, 
if it is so, for he has wealth, and she has beau- 
ty, and I suspect nothing would suit Mrs. 
Brenton more. If a girl has only a fashion- 
able aunt, she never need fear living in single 
blessedness long; I never saw a city aunt yet 
but was a match-maker.” ; 

Harvey looked, but he did not give utter- 
ance to the surprise he felt. He abhorred 
anything like a want of principle in a wo- 
man, and he viewed Clarice’s conduct toward 
himself, under the circumstances, as unprinci- 
pled: But this was not the most painful rev- 
elation that his friend’s words had conveyed. 
The possibility that Maude, his Maude, was 
actually engaged to another, overwhelmed 
him with a sense of misery. A little while he 
reflected, and then he resolved to go to his 
wronged love, throw himself upon her com- 
passion, and win her forgiveness, and perhaps 
her favor, once more. It might be that she 
was not really engaged to young Howard; 
such idle reports frequently get about. And 
#0 he went forward into the salon in search of 
his lost love. 

A quadrille had just ended, and Maude, 
somewhat flushed, but as she said, in reply to 
the anxious inquiries of her companion, “ not 
in the least tired,” was led to a seat at the up- 
per end of the apartment. Frank Howard 
stood by her chair fanning her, ang with his 
head bent to catch the low, sweet tones of her 
volee, A gay group soon gathered about 
them, and Maude, the quiet, undemonstrative, 
serene Maude, actually became brilliant. She 
bandied repartees with the witty, answered 
the grave with modest wisdom, and talked of 
the moon to the sentimental. In short, Maude, 
under city influences, had aaquired tact, with- 
out which her native talent had, as has been 
shown, hitherto availed her nought, and prob- 
ably never would have. 

Harvey could scarcely believe his senses 
When he approached and saw her the centre 
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and cynosure of the group assembled around 
her chair. She was indeed a powerful rival 
to Clarice, he thought, as he thus beheld her, 
flushed, animated and happy. “And that 
handsome, devoted-looking wretch of a 
Howard—I could annihilate him!” muttered 
the wrathful gentleman in his heart, and cast- 
ing a withering look on the said “ wretch,” he 
made his way to Maude, paid his respects and 
asked her to waltz with him, a few couples 
having just taken places on the floor. 

The young girl’s heart throbbed as once 

more she stood encircled by that arm which 
had in times past so often been fondly placed 
around her. She, too, had looked forward to 
this night, not with exultation, but with hope, 
and prayer; and looking into Harvey’s eyes 
in one earnest but momentary glance, she 
thought she read the prayers answered and 
hopes fulfilled. Once, as they glided past 
Clarice, the latter looked with eyes of fire at~ 
her successful rival; but Maude only glanced 
back a calm indifference. The waltz ended, 
and Harvey led his unresisting companion in- 
to a room, which to his joy he found quite 
deserted. 
» He found it far more difficult to woo this 
second time than he had on that evening in 
Mrs. Ashby’s cosy little parlor, with Maude’s 
face hidden in her hands, and the crochet flut- 
tering unminded to the floor. Now it was so 
different, months of estrangement lay like a 
gulf between them. Maude’s fingers trembled 
among the flowers in a vase un a table near 
her, and her color went and in her 
cheeks with every breath. 

“0,” thought Harvey, “let me but win her 
back to me this time, and may I break my 
heart entirely if ever I am false to her again! 
My darling Maude!” 

Now Harvey spoke these last three words 
aloud, unconsciously indeed, but very fortu- 
nately, for it “ broke the ice.” He took both 
her hands in his, and with a voice full of sor- 
rowful repentance, and anxiety, he murmured 
gently: 

“ May I call you ‘my Maude’ still? O,do 
not tell me that you have ceased to care for 
me. I know I am unworthy, but Maude, my 
heart cries out for your forgiveness. You 
will not refuse it ?” 

He held her hands tightly in his, and com- 
pelled her to meet his gaze. 

“ How can 1?” said she, archly; and then 
more gravely she added, “I have nothing to 
forgive, Harvey.” 

He covered the little hands with kisses. 
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“ And you are not engaged, Maude? I heard 
to-night that you were.” 

“Yes I am, to you.” 

“My darling, all my own once more!” 
Harvey did not kiss her hands this time; but 
the rosy mouth, that immediately after chided 
him for his boldness. 

The reconciliation alone did not quite sat- 
isfy Harvey. He pleaded with Maude to 
_ mame an early day for their marriage; but 
this she strenuously resisted, declaring that 
he must wait a year; she would not abate a 
week, and he was forced to submit nolens 
volens. 

Mrs. Brenton was glad for her niece’s sake 
that all had ended so happily, but wished that 
Harvey was richer. 

“ However,” she thought, “he has brilliant 
talents, and is rapidly rising in his profession, 
and if he lives will some time be famous.” 

Clarice married during the winter, but is as 
fond of flirtation as ever, much to the annoy- 
ance of her husband, who sometimes indulges 
the private idea that he has got a bad bargain. 

Harvey and Maude reside in the city, and 
their house is frequented by as learned and 
brilliant people as in his mother’s time. He 
is proud of his wife, and loves her devotedly, 
while she does not fail in her gratitude to 
Aunt Clara, through whose instrumentality all 
her happiness, she avers, was brought about. 


WHAT HAS BEEN SAID OF WOMEN. 

Among the countless things good and bad, 
which have been said concerning the “fair 
sex,” we quote a few uttered modestly by 
French authors. Mme. de Maintenon, in speak- 
ing of feminine correspondence, said: “In 
everything that women write, there will be 
thousands of faults against grammar, but also 
toa certainty always a charm never to be 
found in the letters of men.” J. J. Rousseau, 
the author of that beautiful “ Dream,” entitled 
“ Days of Absence,” declared that: “ Men can 
better philosophise on the human heart, but 
women can read it better.” Alphonso Kerr 
says: “Say ofa woman that she is wicked, 
obstinate, frivolous, but add that she is beau- 
tiful, and be assured that she will ever think 
kindly of you. Say that she is good, kind, 
virtuous, sensible, but—very homely, and she 
will never forgive you in her life. She hasa 
forehead of ivory, eyes of sapphire, eyebrows 
and hair of ebony, cheeks of damask roses, 
coral lips, and teeth of pearl. Such a descrip- 
tion, and it is frequently made, might tempt a 
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thief but not an honest man.” And the more 
woman-reverencing and, consequently, better 
man, Octave Feuilliti, utters the following: 
“Providence has so ordained it, that only two 
women have a true interest in the happiness 
of a man; his own mother and the mother of 
his children. Besides these two legitimate 
kinds of love there is nothing between the two 
creatures except vain excitement, painful and 
idle delusion.” Duclos said: “ Great and 
heart-offerings are found almost exclusively 
among women; nearly all the happiness and 
most blessed moments in love are of their 
creating, and so also in friendship, especially 
when it follows love.” 
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DIDN’T KNOW HIS OWN BABY. 


A citizen of Jamaica Plains, L. L., went to 
answer a ring at the door, at the request of 
his wife, where he found nothing but a basket. 
On removing the covering a beautiful little 
child appeared some five months old. The 
lady screamed, one of the lady visitors took 
up the baby and found a note pinned to its 
dress, which charged the gentleman of the 
house with being its father, and implored him 
to support it. A rich scene ensued between 
the injured wife and indignant husband, the 
latter utterly denying all knowledge of the 
little one, and asserting his innocence. The 
friends interfered, and at last the wife was 
induced to forgive the husband, though he 
still stuck to it like a Trojan that he had al- 
ways been a faithful husband. Finally, the 
lady very roguishly told her husband that it 
was strange that he should not know his own 
child, for it was their mutual offspring, which 
had just been taken from its cradle by the 
nurse for the very purpose of playing the joke. 


The question is sometimes suggested, who 
loves the deepest, man or woman? It is diffi- 
cult to say, a rule either way would be mark- 
ed by so many exceptions. But there is no 
doubt that love is the great leading activity 
ofa woman’s life. Man has other things to 
divide his attention; the cares and anxieties 
of the world—the struggle for fame, or wealth, 
or power—press more closely upon him; but 
love is toa woman the grand reality—she 
lives in an atmosphere of love. 
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Of all the Percy family, the noblest is Perey 
Vere (persevere); and the most cruel, Percy 
Cute (persecute). 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


BY ROBERT 0. OLD. 


Our flag, our flag, the ensign bright 
Ofliberty, of manly right, 

Long may it float upon the breeze 

From our stout bulwarks on the seas! 
Its stars shine o’er a favored land, 

Filled by a firm, devoted band, 

Where tyranny, that cunning fox, 

Is ousted by the ballot box; 

And though it sticks in Croesus’s throat, 
The poor man has a right to vote, 

And he may feel that he is free, 

Great, though in “ honest poverty !”’ 
Long may its stripes a terror prove 

To those who base oppression love, 

And teach the lesson bold and clear, 
That man should no injustice fear; 
‘Phat in our Union all may find 

The law of order well defined; 

A home where virtue is secure, 

A refuge for the friendless poor, 

Where labor meets no niggard stint 
From the taskmaster’s heart of flint. 
Hail, flag of hope, boast of the free and brave, 
Long may’st thou bravely o’er our country wave! 


[@RIGINAL. 
MY TWO. 


BY ELLEN MALVIN. 


“The heroes of our land and time— 
The self-forgetful ones, who stake 
Home, name and life, tor treedom’s sake.’’ 


Iwas looking like a fright; my hair all 
brushed back of my ears into a net, my sleeves 
rolled up, and a long blue apron tied over my 
dress, mother’s. apron, and it came almost to 
my feet, I was so little. I was perched upon 
ahigh stool, washing the upper sash of the 
east window. We live in an old farm house, 
and the windows don’t come out so easy. 

The sash wanted drawing that spring; the” 
paint was all worn off. It would have been 
done if Robert had been at home. He used 
to see to everything about the house. Now, 
We missed him every day of our lives. 

We were talking of him that morning. In- 
deed, it seems to me we talked of him all the 
time, in those days, mother and I. I think 
there was hardly an hour in the day that we 
Were not saying to each othef, “shall we 
have a letter to-night?” or “where do you 
Suppose Robert is to-day?” or were saying 
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over in our own hearts his brave and tender 
words, while we were shuddering. Once he 
had written, “If I should fall, never thimk 
my life was wasted. It will count one among 
the thousands, and freedom is worth them all.” 

We used to read such words in silence, with 
wet eyes, and hearts swelling with pride in 
the worthiness of our soldier. But he seldom 
wrote grave letters. They were generally 
full of merry stories, bright words, and the 
pleasant little adventures and incidents of 
camp life. That was in ’61, and his regiment 
had done little fighting. ; 

But the night before we had received a let- 
ter which had been two weeks in reaching us. 
He had been wounded in a skirmish; a slight 
wound which would disable him from duty 
only a short time he hoped. He mentioned 
it carelessly at the end of his letter, which 
was full of an account of the fight. A bril- 
liant little affair he called it. We had taken 
quite a number of prisoners; only one of our 
men killed, several wounded, his friend George 
Grayson among the rest. We knew George, 
though we had never seen him. But he and 
Robert had shared the same tent, and had 
been fast friends from the first. He had no 
mother nor sister, and I had thought of hima 
great deal, as 1 thought a great deal of every- 
thing that Robert wrote. What else had we 
to think of, mother and I, shut up in. this 
quiet house, the rooms all so still when Rob- 
ert was gone? 

So we talked of our boy that morning while 
I washed the windows and mother was stir- 
ring the jelly over the fire. It was coming 
warm suddenly, and the preserves had all to 
be scalded over that week. I was looking 
like a fright, as I said, but I hadn’t thought 
of it. Mother’s eyes were red with crying, 
and I was working mechanically, with a 
weight at my heart. 

“Poor Robert. I guess he would like some 
of mother’s jelly. We must send them a box 
of things now, Annabel.” 

“Yes,” I thought, but before I answered, 
my thoughts went off to the dainties I would 
make, and the things I would write to go 
with them. Sending a box was the only 
pleasurable excitement in our monotonous 
life, and I liked to make the most of it. 

A shadow fell on the sunshine in the open 
doorway, and a voice, a little unsteady with a 


tremor of joy, cried: 
“TI will take the jelly this morning, if you 
please, mother.” 


Mother dropped the spoon with a ery, 
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“Robert my boy,” and stood with her hands 
clasped till he sat her down, half-laughing and 
half-crying in the arm chair, kissing her a doz- 
en times. He always loved his mother so. 

The jelly, forgotten a moment, was foaming 
up to the brim of the kettle. Robert saw that 
of course. He was always a better house- 
keeper than I. It would have been all over 
the stove before I noticed it, but Robert lifted 
it off carefully, as if he had thought of nothing 
but preserves all the morning, looked for the 
hook on the accustomed nail, found it lying 
on the hearth, covered the stove, saying in 
his quiet way, “You must want your boy to 
do housework, don’t you?” then turned to 
look for me. 

All this time I had been perched on my 
stool devouring the picture with my eyes. I 
held out my arms and he lifted me down, kiss- 
ing me first, then holding me off to see how I 
looked. 

“ You little mouselet, why haven’t you been 
growing all these months? A young lady of 
eighteen ought to be taller than this.” 

“ Nonsense, I’m not eighteen.” 

“Not eighteen? Whatrday is it, pray?” 

“The twenty-fifth; and I hadn’t once 
thought it was my birthday.” 

“Forgotten her own birthday! What was 
the child thinking of?” 

“Of you, Robert,” I whispered, and he 
kissed me again. 

I saw another shadow in the door, and Rob- 
ert said “Come in, George.” Tous, “You 
have a welcome for another soldier, I know. 
Mr. Grayson, my mother, my sister Annabel,” 
looking down fondly at me, nestling under 
hisarm. “She isn’t much tg look at, this 
morning, but she isn’t a bad kind of a sister 
for a fellow to have, after all.” 

The loving, teasing ways. There is no one 
to tease me now; people speak gently to me, 
and I feel the pity in their eyes, but there is 
ho One now to toss my light words back, to 
play fanciful tricks with my name, to hold me 


close and smile to see the color leap into my | 


cheeks when the teasing is too sharp. No 
more of that. 

I am not comfortless, God be thanked, 
though my life is swept so bare. But the joy- 
ous, abounding love that makes a play of lov- 
ing so rich and sure, it can afford to wear a 
mask and contradict itself. That comes no 
more. And now I know the worth of it. That 
day it set.me blushing in sweet vexation, re- 
membering for the first tithe, under the eyes 
Of Robert’s friend, that I was anything but tidy. 
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I made my escape very soon, ran up stairs 
brushed my hair into the curls that Robert 
always would insist on, and made me pretty 
as I could, saying to myself “ ten happy days,” 
I had stayed to hear so much before I left the 
room. “We will do nothing but be glad for 
ten whole days. I am glad Mr. Grayson came 
with him. How handsome he is. His lef 
arm was ina sling. But Robert looks well, 
He couldn’t have been hurt very much.” 

That evening when his box had been 
brought from the station, we gathered round 
to see it opened, but then I didn't think of its 
being my birthday, till he laid a package in 
my lap, “ for the young lady who had forgot- 
ten to be eighteen.” 

I untied and unfolded till I came to a thick 
oblong package of note paper, smooth and 
white, “to be all spoiled in the next year, 
writing to soldiers,” was Robert’s comment. 
A box of steel pens, snowy envelopes in abun- 
dance, and then the prettiest portfolio that 
ever you saw, at least the prettiest that ever 
I saw, and inside that, something wrapped in 
soft white paper. Robert said as I ufdid it: 

“IT am not responsible for that—some of 
George’s nonsense. I give only sensible 
presents.” 

I was in a tumult of curiosity and surprise 
as I took off the paper and reached the dain- 
tiest pearl paper-cutier, with delicate sprays 
of lily of the valley cut in the handle, 

It was so pretty I cried out with delight, 
and Robert spoke quickly, “ Yes, children 
like such toys; lam afraid you are a baby, 
yet, Annabel.” 

Then he took something else from his box 
to show us, and kept us so occupied, looking 
and listening, that I lost the right moment 
for saying “1 thank you.” But near bedtime 
Robert carried his things up stairs, and moth- 
er, who couldn't lose him out of sight a mo- 
ment, had gone with him. Then | went up 
to the window where Mr. Grayson sat, his lit- 
tle gift in my hand. 

“Robert didn’t give me a chance to thank 
you—” 

I stopped, for he looked down at me, and it 
-went through my mind like a flash, “He 

thinks me pretty.” My cheeks went suddenly 
red and burning. I was so angry with my- 
self for thinking it. He must have seen my 
confusion, for he said quickly: 

“ My sister would have been eighteen last 
month, if she*had lived.” | 

I forgot myself then, and drawing a chair 


nearer, said: 
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“Will you tell me about your sister ?” 

“She was 4 little blue-eyed child, only ten 
when I was sixteen. What she was to me 
yon can guess, perhaps, and how I clung to 
her, when I had nothing else to call mine. 
You know the less we have, the closer we 
clasp it.” 

“I know,” I responded, with a gush of 
sympathy. Our feet touch many paths in 
recognition that we never tread in experience. 
Isaw in a swift flash of insight the rugged 
road this man had walked. The face was al- 
most feminine in its gentleness, the eyes 
dreamy now, but I knew they held latent 
lightning in them. He was more than a 
dreamer; a man to do; a woman to endure, 
and hidden somewhere underneath it all, a 
child asking pity, protection, love. I heard 
it wail, a low, inarticulate cry, breaking 
through the smooth tones, trained to calmness. 
Ihave heard the same piteous cry from other 
lips; wailing out from the weary hearts of 
sinners and of sufferers; from women who 
could speak unwomanly words, from men 
sniling patiently up from hospital beds. We 
women know it, and the mother in our hearts 
springs up to answer, as it did in mine that 
night. 

Instinctively I sought to “hum the tune of 


comfort in his ear,” in simple, soothing words, 
the mother’s lullaby, whatgver the utterance 
be. We were talking still, when the others 
came in, and I did not thank him after all. 
But. I loved my little gift, given because I was 


Robert’s sister. His sister! What did girls 
do who had no brothers? A sudden pang, a 
black shadow across the sunshine, as if the 
wing of some bird of ill omen had brushed me, 
flying past. I shook it off, saying to myself: 

“This week we will be happy.” 

So I put away the future, and happy enough, 
we were. In these pleasant breathing places, 
brief pauses in the thick of hurried lives, souls 
expand, and friendships ripen fast. We lived 
a year of joy in a day. To them it was a 
golden play-time, to us a bright respite from 
long, slow days of anxiety and suspense that 
had almost become a habit. 

The days flitted along to the second Wed- 
nesday, and on Thursday they were going. 
We were sitting in the twilight, I at Robert’s 
knee, listening, hungry for every syllable; 
laying up brave and tender and noble words 
to feed upon in memory when they were gone. 
But at last a silence fell on us. 

There are times when we carry our sorrows 
lightly. God is in heaven, and his sunlight 


round us, We cannot sit in darkness often, 
nor long. But there come hours when our 
grief confronts us face to face, when we meas- 
ure its height and depth, when it touches on 
every nerve, and presses in on every sense. 
So the pain of this parting pressed on me that 
night. 

I knew if I stayed I should be sobbing aloud. 
I let go the hand I held, and slipped out un- 
noticed, as I thought, into the darkness. I 
hurried down the path, and leaning against 
the fence, let my sobs come as they would, 
anxious only to have my crying done, and go 
back to Robert’s knee. 

But thoughts of the morrow, and of all the 
dreary morrows that were coming. I knew 
that they would be knowing what the past 
months had been. They might be worse. 
And the week had been so bright. Next 
week they would both be gone—both. I 
thought I was crying only for Robert. But it 
seeined so much harder than when he first 
went. Some one leaned beside me. I had 
heard no step, for my sobbing. Some one had 
missed me. The sweet consciousness stole in 
on-the ache and weariness. He said: 

“Annabel, I came to tell you something. It 
cannot be wrong to tell you. These are not 
the days for common words of love. They are 
days for giving, not asking. I knew when I 
gave myself to my country I gave up all. 
There was little room left for dreams—dreams 
of wife and home, that keep a man’s life holy. 
Facing the risks of the next two years, I have 
no right to say to any woman, love me, wait 
for me; if I die, mourn for me. I have noth- 
ing to ask, I only come to throw my soul 
down at your feet before I go. I would not 
lay the weight of a finger on your life to ead- 
den it. If another love should bring you a 
better happiness, take it, use it. Mine shall 
never touch you with harm.” His voice shook 
with strong emotion. “Such terrible chances 
hang over all our heads, if any should fall on 
you, darling, you may be comforted, then, to 
know that somewhere, in one of the worlds, 
is a heart that belongs to you—yours wholly.” 

Did he know that his unselfish words were 
stronger than uny pleading? that, asking 
nothing, he gained all? that I was as utterly 
his as he was mine ? 

A beautiful woman hears love named many 
times in her life it may be, named falsely, 
lightly, till she learns to weigh, and estimate, 
and too often to despise. But words like 
these, wrung out of the depths of pain, love 
named only in proud renunciation, a woman 
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hears but once in a lifetime. Hearing rever- 
ently, she walks in sanctity henceforth. ‘ 

I heard and lifted up my face; kisses sprin- 
kled my forehead with baptismal dew. No 
plea had crossed his lips, no promise mine, 
yet life nor death could not break our plighted 
troth. 


They were gone, and the flood tides ebbed 
swiftly back to the old level. It was a differ- 
ent summer from the previous one. There 
were other letters to look for and to answer, 
two names now, that might strike us, sharper 
than sword thrusts, out of the fatal list; an- 
other weight to carry; yet a strange sweet- 
ness in bearing it. . 

From both there came week by week cheer- 
ful, heartsome words. They were well and 
hopeful, ever side by side, brothers in heart, 
as brothers in arms, Robert wrote. 

So the months went by, and another year 
brought me another birthday, but no boys 
home from the war. Then the summer of 
62. Ilook back on it as one long agony of 
suspense and sickening dread. The days be- 
fore Richmond; and one September night, 
Robert’s name! “Killed!” No other word. 
No more for weeks. You think I can tell the 
story of that protracted agony? Other wo- 
men in northern and southern homes have 
stiffered it too—have borne it all to the last 
bitter pang, and survived. They know. 

A letter at last in a strange hand, telling in 
briefest language that George Grayson had 
been wounded, taken prisoner, exchanged, 
and was lying ill in the hospital in Philadel- 
phia. He had seen my brother fall early in 
the fight, shot dead at his side. Underneath, 
faintly traced in pencil, “I am dying, Anna- 
bel, come to me.” 

I went and put the letter in mother’s hand, 
and laid my head in her lap, crying silently, 
while she read. By-and-by she gently raised 
my head and looked in my fuce as if a new 
pity had awakened in her heart. 

“My poor child. I had almost forgotten 
you, thinking of Robert. You shall go.” - 

She went at once about the preparations, 
the thoughtful, busy, careful mother that she 
used to be before her troubles came. Her 
only care was to help and comfort me, as in 
those sad weeks past I had tried to help and 
eomfort her. But only mothers know the 
perfect motherly way. 


I went down the ward between the rows of 
straight white beds, searching for the one face 


MY TWO. 


Ihad come to see. The pale, waiting face 
brightened with a smile, and I bent to catch 
the words I had come so far to hear. 

“Annabel, darling.” 

I sat beside him all the days of that golden 
October week, trying to crowd into those brief 
hours a love that might have filled a lifetime, 
His years- had been so barren and loveless, 
his soul so cheated, I must fill it now with 
loving words, caressing hands, and kissing 
lips. I tried to give it utterance, expression, 
One night as I turned to go he called me 
back with a whisper: 

“One more, Annabel; one to keep with me 
through the night.” 

I pressed it on his lips. He kept it. The 
memory of it was,on them when I came next 
morning and found him with shut lids, hands 
that gave back no pressure. 


“And a smile on his lips over-tender, 
For any mere soldier’s dead mouth.” 


Iam twenty ; and if love and suffering make 
women of us lam a woman to-day. Before 
me lies the letter Robert wrote long ago. 

“If TI fall, never think my life was wasted. 
It will count one among the thousands, and 
liberty is worth them all.” 

The nation he died for is drifting towards 
freedom. And I—sometime I shall die, though 
I am only twenty to-day. 


“ Go not far in the land of light; 
A little while by the golden gate 

Lest that I lose you out of sight, 
Wait, my darling, wait.” 


SINGULAR EFFECT OF FOOD. 

A man informs us that for many weeks past 
he has been sadly afflicted with drowsiness, and 
a desire to sleep, even before the god of day 
has gone down. For a long time he was un- 
able to discover the cause, but he did so at last 
satisfactorily. He says for several months he 
has been in the habit of taking with his break- 
fast hens’ eggs served up in various forms— 
fried, boiled and raw—until he is convinced 
that they have so entered his system that it 
becomes necessary for him to retire when the 
hens go to roost! If it also has the effect to 
arouse him in the morning at the hour the 
hens are abroad, we think the result will be 
beneficial in the end. 


The retainers of a Norman monastery 
fought, and hated one another, during a hun- 
dred and forty years, for the right of hunting 
rabbits. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
CLOUD LAND. 


BY HENRY MAY. 


0, deep are the valleys in the far-away land, 
And broad are the streams that go laboring by; 
Like the sWift-rushing waves of the river of death, 
Are the currents wild of the streamlets on high. 


And away, far away in the clear azure space, 
Float pennons of silver, of crimson and gold, 
When the day-king in garments of rainbow-like 


dyes 
Walks down in his course to the chambers of old. 


0, high are the mountains of the phantom-like 
world 
That rise in their glory o’er dwellings of earth; 
And the white, snowy mantle of heavenly air 
Is thrown o’er the tops of the fabrics at birth. 


For the summits of hills in that shadowy land 
Point upward to' regions of vision-like bliss, 

When the loves and the joys of the purest of souls 
Ne’er visit so cheerless an earth as is this. 


0, sweet are the visions that wander in freedom © 
O'er the wide, cloudless space of that mystic land; 
All robed in the garments of radiant beauty, 
They float on the zephyrs that wing from the 
strand. 


And fluttering wildly is my spirit whenever 
They sail in their lightness along the blue skies; 
Por they tell me so low, in the softest of whispers, 
Of the world, the bright world, where pure souls 
* arise. 


0, bright are the shadows that fleet in their swift- 
ness, 
Through the long, narrow aisles of o’erpending 
clouds, 
That hang in the dim, airlike, steep precipices, 
All wrapt in snow mantles, like funeral shrouds. 
There aré fountains that play with a soft, soothing 
* sound; 
There are giants of clouds in a mystical band ; 
There are arbors o’errun with the vapors of heaven: 
0, a glorious place is the gorgeous cloud land! 


MRS, GREY'S STORY, 


BY L. J. DUNLAP, 


WE were hovering over the library fire, one 
Taw, blustering morning in the early part of 
March, enjoying one of those interminable 
confidences which are so often interchanged 
by those unfortunates who are “ worried to 


death” by that trio of grievances—servants, 
husbands and babies! Mrs. Grey was mine 
especial friend. She had been recommended 
tome by Herbert when he first brought me to 
New York, 

“TI do not, as a general thing, approve of 
strong intimacies between women,” he said, 
with true manish impertinence, “ but you can- 
not be too intimate with Mrs. Grey; you will 
get nothing but good from her.” 

And so [ had found it. It was to her that 
I went with all the trials and tribulations in- 
cident to the inexperience with which I un- 
dertook the duties of housekeeping, and she 
proved a faithful friend, a trusty adviser and 
confidant. She it was who in the second year 
of my marriage received into her motherly 
arms my little new-born baby, hushed its 
wailing cries, kissed its little wrinkled, dis- 
torted countenance, comforting my doubting 
heart with the promise of future fairness and 
beauty. She it was who counselled and ad- 
vised me anew, guiding me safely through the 
undreamed of quicksands of colic, croup and 
teething, until my tiny bud blossomed into a 
fair and beautiful flower. And then the 
canker struck i{ at the heart. And as its 
bloom faded, slowly but surely, it was upon 
her loving bosom that it rested, and in her 
loving hands its little life at length died out, 
My flower, my flower! And when the cold 
earth had closed above it, and nought but 
memory remained to tell of the bliss which its. 
brief blossoming had given, it was her gentle 
arms that upheld me, her tender voice that 
told of a clime where my transplanted blossom 
should bloom in new beauty, and pointed me 
to the kind Shepherd who was bearing it as a 
little lamb upon his bosom, until I seemed to 
see him as he passed up the shining pathway 
which leads to the gates of the celestial city, 
saw him enter in amid the brightness and the 
glory, and thanked God that my darling would 
never know sorrow. 

Ihave wandered a long way from my story ; 
but, to return. 

I had been telling Mrs, Grey, upon that 
March morning, the marvellous tale which my 
new chamber-maid told of her birth and early 
associations, According to her own story, 
she was something very like a princess in dis- 
guise. I was laughing heartily at the recol- 
lection of her uncouth manners, and awkward 
blunders, when Mrs. Grey said: 

“ And yet such things have been.” 

“Scarcely,” I replied; “not quite so ro- 
mantic #3 Jane relates.” 
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“What would you think if I were to tell 
you that I had been a servant ?” 

“\ should think you were joking.” 

“Notat all. It is the sober truth.” 

“Why, Mrs. Grey! I always heard that 
you were an orphan, brought up by Mr. 
Grey’s sister, who lives in Aurora.” 

“So I was; but it was as a servant.” 

“T cannot believe you.” 

“It is true, nevertheless. Would you like 
to hear my story ?” 

“ O, of all things.” 

“ Well, then, it wants an hour to lunch time; 
let me slip this footstool under your feet. 
There; now lean back in your chair, and 
make yourself comfortable, for I am afraid 
you will find me tedious. 

“My father was a gentleman, and my moth- 
er a lady—well descended, educated, wealthy. 
Ah, me! strong drink brought them first to 
poverty, then to death; for my father died of 
delirium tremens, and my mother never re- 
covered from the shock of his dreadful death. 

“TIT was six years old when my mother died. 
I can distinctly remember the luxurious home 
from which we removed when I was three 
years of age. It was sold under the hammer 
for my Yather’s debts. Then by gradations 
we sunk to the little cabin where my parents 
died. I do not know why my father chose to 
go to Aurora, but I fancy it was from some 
slight sense of shame that his former friends 
should behold the extreme poverty to which 
he was reduced. However, we had not lived 
there very long when my father died, and after 
that the neighbors were very kind to my 
mother. The Widow Grey was our nearest 
neighbor, and was wjth my mother very often. 
She was very kind to her; I shall always bless 
Mrs. Grey for that. She was with her when 
she died. I do not think any one thought her 
so near her end. The glazing eyes turned to 
where I was sobbing at the foot of her bed; 
then she looked at Mrs. Grey. 

“*T will take her. Yes, I will be a mother 
to her,’ she said, in answer to the question 
which the fading eyes had asked. 

“I sprang to my mother’s side. For one 
brief moment love struggled with death, and 
she folded me in a close embrace; then her 
arms fell away from me, and I was motherless. 

“Then I was taken to Mrs. Grey’s house— 
a beautiful cottage, almost hidden among 
trees—a perfect little nest, looking so clean, 
80 sweet, so peaceful! and when I saw the 
beautiful baby which crowed and laughed in 


ite nurse’s arms, the tears which I shed were 


those of joy at the prospect of the happy life 
which I fancied lay before me. Only fancied ; 
for Isoon found that Mrs. Grey’s idea of be- 
ing a mother to me went no farther than the in- 
tention to keep me fed and clothed, and that in 
return I was expected to be the nurse and 
plaything of the pretty baby, Mrs. Grey’s only 
child. 

“She could not afford to keep me for noth- 
ing, she said, so she sent off the grown girl 
whom she had before kept, and got in ber 
place a young girl who could easily do the 
work of the small family with my assistance, 
I soon became the buttand scapegoat of the 
whole family. Was anything broken, ‘ Fan- 
ny must have done it.’ Was anything lost, 
‘Fanny must have had it.’ Was anything 
neglected, ‘ Fanny should have done it.’ And 
did the baby get a fall or scratch, the whip- 
ping which I received in consequence almost 
terrified me out of my senses. I was ex- 
pected to bear all the blows and scratches 
which baby fingers could inflict, uncomplain- 
ingly. My curly head was a never-failing 
source of delight to her, and grief to me. 
How deftly would she wind those little fingers 
in and out among the tight, tendril-like curls, 
and then how vigorously she would pull! 
And when the pain brought the starting teurs, 
and Maggie shocked and surprised at the re- 
sults of her innocent performance would 
scream aloud at the sight of my distress, how 
ignominiously would I be dismissed from the 
room, branded as a ‘ great cry-baby,’ the most 
intense disgrace which I then thought it pos- 
sible for one human being to pass upon 
another. 

“T do not think Mrs. Grey meant to be un- 
kind to me, but she was selfish, and she only 
acted out her nature. Some hours of my life 
were very happy. How well do I remember 
long sumnier afternoons, when my mistress 
had gone out to tea, when I had mollified Su- 
san by doing up her work, and promising to 
keep the fact of her going out to tea on the 
same afternoon a profound secret, and having 
dressed the baby nicely, would put her in her 
little carriage, and stealing out at the back 
gates would take her long journeys in the 
quiet, unfrequented back lanes. This being & 
forbidden pleasure, made the sense of free- 
dom, the song of birds, even the blue sky 
overhead, and the green grass under foot far 
more enjoyable than it otherwise cOuld pos- 
sibly have been. 

“ Yet never, never can I forget one unkind- 
ness, that of sending me to bed in the dark. 


XUM 


Sy 


[ was a nervous, timid child, and the closing 
of the door which shut me off from all com- 
panionship and light, was every night a new 
agony. My trembling heart started upon its 
journey up the dark stairs, like a little boat 
jaunched forth upon a dangerous sea, to buffet 
alithe perils of rock, wind and tide, without 
pilot or compass, almost certain to come to 
mdden shipwreck. Susan, like all ignorant 

, delighted in ghost stories, and with 
my mind filled with all horrible fancies, I 
would imagine that I heard whisperings near 
me, that I felt bony fingers clasping my neck, 
that cold, icy breaths blew upon my forehead, 
until in desperation I would rush to my attic, 
where creeping into bed with my clothes on, 
I would draw the bed clothes over my face, 
and half stifled lie there shivering with fear 
until Susan came up to bed two hours later. 
Inever, by any chance, fell asleep before that 
time; I never became accustomed to the 
dark; I never in the least overcame that 
dreadful feeling of launching forth into illim- 
itable space, and unknown dangers. 

“Two years had gone by since I was or- 
phaned, and I was eight years old, when one 
day Mrs. Grey received a letter which seemed 
to give her great pleasure. There were a 
great many consultations held with Susan; 
then the house underwent a thorough clean- 
ing, and the spare chamber received an extra 
share of attention. I soon gathered from the 
conversation the fact that Mrs. Grey’s broth- 
erin-law was coming to Aurora to spend the 
summer. 

*I do not think that I cared anything about 
the coming of a stranger, and yet on the 
morning on which we looked for his arrival, I 
did not eat any breakfast, so that I might have 
that time to spend in mending my torn frock, 
andarranging my hair. I was standing in the 
doorway holding Maggie in my arms—for al- 
though now nearly three years of age, she de- 
lighted in being carried about in the same 
manner as when she was an infant, and with 
childish perversity would not allow me to 
st down on this morning—when the front 
gate opened, and a tall, handsome young man 
came up the walk. 

“*Hallo, little one, he said, ‘that child is 
too heavy’for you to hold. Come to your 
wele, Maggie” And taking the child out of 
myarms, he laid his hand upon my -curly 
head, and looked smilingly down into my eyes. 
Ithink he must have been pleased or amused 
With the intense admiration of himself that he 
read there, for he stooped down and kissed me. 
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“That kiss! will I ever forget it? It 
thrilled through my veins like an electric 
shock. It was the first time I had been 
kissed since my mother died, and I rushed up 
the front stairs to my own room, where I re- 
mained trembling and crying with excitement 
until I was recalled to myself by hearing Mag- 
gie shouting my name in the hall. 

“That was a happy summer. How kind 
Raymond Grey was to me! How I loved to 
wait upon him, and serve him with all my lit- 
tle strength, and how he laughed at me, and 
teased me, and petted me! The quantities of 
picture-books, and candies, and fruits he 
bought to be shared between Maggie and my- 
self. The wonderful tales he told us, the 
songs he sang for us, and the merry games of 
romps we had together. 

“ At lastit was all over. He was gone, and 
the grey monotony of everyday ljfe settled 
down once more upon the cottage; yet light- 
ed up by the promise that he would come 
again. 

“ And so he did, the following summer, and 
when he had again departed I found that he 
had exacted a promise from his sister that she 
would send me to school the next winter. 
What a luxury that was to me! I fairly 
thirsted to know how to réad, and I learned 
rapidly. In three years I had made rapid 
progress, in order to deserve and receive his 
precious commendations. What a never- 
failing source of pleasure it was to have him 
say, ‘ Well done, little woman!’ 

“And then he went to Europe to be gone 
three years. How should I live? But I 
made up my mind to study very hard and sur- 
prise him by my improvement when he re- 
turned. Alas, for my resolutions! He was 
scarcely gone when Mrs. Grey decided that it 
was ‘high time I was put to work if I ever 
expected to earn my salt,’ and as Susan was 
now asking woman’s wages, she was dismissed, 
and I took her place. 

“The work was not very heavy, to be sure, 
yet too much so fora delicate young girl, and I 
grew tall and thin, had racking pains in my 
back and side, until I began to think I should 


go into a quick consumption, as my mother - 


had done. My health was wretched for years, 
yet I did not die. My greatest grief was that 
I should now never be able to study any 


more; yet by-and-by I found time to study a 


little, and although my advance was slow, I 
still did not retrograde. 

“Mr. Grey remained in Europe two years 
longer than he had at first purposed. We had 
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not heard of his return, when one afternoon 
as I was scrubbing the kitchen after getting 
through washing, a quick step came around 
the side of the house, and in a moment the 
well-remembered face of Raymond Grey 
looked in at the kitchen door. 

“*Why, Fanny! he exclaimed, ‘you 
scrubbing ?” 

“*VYes, sir”. I replied, rubbing away 
perseveringly. 

“ He looked disappointed. ‘ Where is Mrs. 
Grey ?’ he asked 

“* Tn the parlor, sir.’ 

“¢ Well, I thought I would surprise you by 
coming in at the back door, but I will go 
around and let myself in at the front.’ © 

“ And so he went with a slow step back by 
the way he had come, and ina few moments 
I heard Mrs. Grey’s exclamations of delight, 
and Maggie’s happy, laughing voice in the 
parlor, and I sat down in my kitchen and had 
a good cry. 

“ That evening we had company to tea, and 
as I was doing up the evening work I heard 
music in the parlor, Mr. Grey’s rich bass 
chinung so sweetly with Miss Carrie Martin’s 
bird-like notes. How my heart ached! I 
made all the noise with rattling my dishes 
which it was possible for the frail china to 
bear, then hurriedly put them away, blew out 
my candle, and sat down upon the steps of the 


open kitchen door. I thought over all the | 


fancied meetings which I had hoped for with 
my only friend. How different the reality had 
been! 

“ By-and-by I noticed a light moving about 
under the trees in the side yard. The music 
was still going on, but now that I listened, it 
was not Mr. Grey’s voice that I heard. Soon 
the light which was from a cigar, approached 
the hedge fence, the gate opened, and footsteps 
came softly on in the dark, and walked di- 
rectly up to the kitchen window. I could see 
by the lighted cigar, and that the eyes above 
it looked anxiously into the dark kitchen. 
Then the footsteps came on towards me, up 
the steps by my side, not seeing me in the dark. 

“*Fanny!’ Raymond Grey called, resting 
his hands upon either side of the doorway, 
one arm just above my head. 

Sir” I answered. 

“ He started violently. ‘Why, child, you 
here in the dark ?’ * 


“T did not answer. He sat down beside me.. 


“*T can’t understand this,’ he said; ‘you 
acting as kitchen-maid? But I suppose it is 
only temporarily.’ 


“* For the last five years, sir, I replied, 

“ He drew his breath quick and hard, *By. 
er since I went abroad ?” 

“* Yes, sir.’ 

“* Raymond, Raymond? called Mrs, Grey 
from the parlor window. ’ 

“He hesitated. ‘ Please go, I said, ‘she 
will be so angry.’ 

“*T will see you again, Fanny,’ and he was 
off. 

“ One week went by. It was again Tuesday, 
and I had washed and was scrubbing, when 
Miss Finch came in to call upon my mistress, 
I was not very happy, for Mrs. Grey had 
scolded and snubbed me, unmercifully during 
the past week, and by watching me likes 
hawk had succeeded in preventing Raymond 
from even speaking to me; yet I could not 
help laughing to hear the scathing which the 
two gossips were giving nearly every one of 
their acquaintances, By-and-by Miss Finch 
said: 

“*Well, I hope Carrie Martin is satisfied 
now. She has been angling for Raymond 
Grey long enough, goodness knows. He is 
attentive enough now.’ 

“* Yes,’ said Mrs. Grey, ‘ it is a sure thing’ 

“T heard no more. For one blind, blank 
moment I leaned against the kitchen wall in- 
sensible. Then I understood myself. O, how 
I despised myself! J, a servant, had dared to 
love one so immeasurably my superior. I 
looked down at my wet, faded dress, the 
dirty, half-scrubbed floor, the unemptied tubs, 
lastly my large hands, and freckled arms, 1 
laughed, bitterly. ‘A loveable object, I said, 
aloud, 

“Then my resolution was taken. I must 
leave Mrs. Grey’s. So I hurried with my 
work, got tea, and then said to Mrs. Grey: 

“*Will you be kind enough to look fora 
girl? Iam going to leave.’ 

“* Very well,’ she said, for Raymond's step 
sounded in the hall. 

“The next morning, however, before he 
was up she came into the kitchen and berated 
me soundly. I heard her in silence, going 00 
with my ironing. Then she changed her tac 
tics. Ihad better stay, she said, it only want 
ed one year of my coming of age, then she 
would give me a nice ‘ setting out ’—a bureat, 
bedstead and bedding, chairs, carpet, etc. 

“*I was never bound to you, was my 
reply. 

“No; but I always intended that as you had 
worked so long for board and clothes, 0 40 
by you as I should for a bound girl.’ 
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“You are kind; but I am tired and not 
yell. I want a change.’ 

«* Then leave, my house at once.” 

“J was surprised; but I went quietly to my 
sitie, made up my bundle, kissed Maggie 

, and went down to the minister’s 
house. There I told my story. I had firm 
fiends in them. They had known my moth- 
erand had never felt I was rightly dealt with. 

“Thatevening Raymond Grey called at the 

Mrs. Wilmot had curled my hair, 
smoothed’ out my best dress, and tied one of 
her own silk aprons around my waist, for my 
own wardrobe was very scanty. I knew he 
would come, and I was in the front yard with 
the baby in my arms, and prepared for him. 
But I was not prepared for what he then said 
tome, for he asked me to be his wife. He had 
loved me as a little child, had written to me 
whilst absent (letters which I had never re- 
ceived), and had come home hoping to make 
mehis wife. He had been greatly disappoint- 
ed, he did not try to conceal it, at my want of 
improvement; but he found that it was not 
my fault. Carrie Martin nad told him the 
whole story of my life during the last five 
years. He found that I was pure and good, 
that I had struggled with adverse circum- 
stances In my efforts not to lose what I had 
learned. I was young yet: two or three years 
sechool would greatly benefit me. 

“*And then, Fanny,’ he said, ‘if you can 
love me, you will be my wife ?’ 

*I was not too proud to accept benefits 
fom him. He must not be ashamed of his 
wife,so I went to a grand finishing school in 
Baltimore. I learned to play the piano, and 
harp, to dance, to read French, and German, 
aid, above all, history, geography, and math- 
ematics were pursued incessantly. At length 
Iwas pronounced ‘finished,’ and turned out 
‘syoung lady of superior attainments and 

manners. Love was a strong incen- 
tive to improvement, and I loved my bene- 
factor with all my heart. Even he was satisfied. 
“One bright, June morning we walked up 


the aisle of a pretty little ivy-covered stone 


church, close to the seminary, followed by 
about twenty school girls dressedin white, and 
ina few moments I was Mrs. Raymond Grey. 

“Ihave often heard people whisper as I 
pawed by, ‘How could she have married a 
man twenty years older than herself?’ Ah, 
they only knew all that I owe him. 

“Mrs. Howard Grey has never forgiven me 
ff runing away with her brother. But 
only laughs at her.” 


CHANGE. 


AN APPLE GATHERING. 


BY CHRISTINA ROSETTE. 


I plucked pink blossoms from mine apple tree, 
And wore them all that evening in my hair; 
Then in due season when I went to see, 
I found no apples there. 


With dangling basket all along the grass, 
As I had come I went the selfsame track; 

My neighbors mocked me when they saw me pass 
So empty-handed back. 


Lilian and Lilias smiled in trudging by, 
Their heaped-up basket teased me like a jeer; 
Sweet-voiced they sang beneath the sunset sky, 
Their mother’s home was near. 


Plump Gertrude passed me with her basket full, 
A stronger hand than hers helped it along; 

A voice talked with her through the shadows cool, 
More sweet to me than song. ’. 


Ah, Willie, Willie! was my love less worth 

Than apples with their green leave piled above ? 
I counted rosiest apples on the earth 

Of far less worth than love. 


So once it was with me you stooped to talk, 
Laughing and listening in this very lane: 

To think that by this way we used to walk 
We shall not walk again! 


I let my neighbors pass me, ones and twos, 

And groups; the latest said the night grew chill, 
And hastened; but I loitered, while the dews 

‘ell fast I loitered still. 


CHANGE, 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


A SWEET May morning—the very last one 
—was that on which the little Flora Ballan- 


| tyne was born. All pure and beautiful influ- 

ences were abroad to welcome her to the glad 

earth. The orchard blooms were scattering 
| their pink leaves, perfumed almost to fuint- 
ness, in the soft spring air. The lilacs were 
sending forth a rival fragrance, and the birds 
sang the birth-chant of the little maiden. She 
was the first child ever born in that house— 
the old brown house beneath the hill, sur- 
rounded by trees, and bordering a pretty lawn 
on which a few sheep usually grouped them- 
selves. It was the farm-house of the Ballan- 
tynes; and behind it were the great barns, 
and pleasant orchards, and fair, green mead- 
ows, that made it one of the pleasantest pic- 
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tures, to my eyes at least, that our large 
country town could produce. The house was 
old,and had been occupied years before by 
the uncle of the present owner, a bachelor, 
who had inherited it from his uncle. Both 
had died childless, and Daniel Ballantyne was 
sole heir of the latter, and had removed to it 
with his young wife a year before, and, as I 
have said, her child was the first one who had 
birth beneath its roof. 

The little maiden grew in years and stature, 
and was the pet, not only of the household, 
but of neighbors and friends. She was of a 
sweet, winning, yielding disposition, always 
holding herself and her own interests last, 
and giving way to everybody, except where 
her fine perceptions told her it would be 
wrong to do so. When, at the age of eleven, 
a little sister was born, her joy was almost 
uncontrollable. Too soon, indeed, it was 
dashed by the sudden death of her mother; 
yet, young as shé was, she became a mother 
to the little Jessie. It was touching to see 
with what a sweet, motherly care she tended 
her infancy. The child grew beautiful in per- 
son, far beyond what Flora had ever been; 
and it was the delight of the latter to dress 
her little sister in a way that showed her 
beauty to the greatest advantage, regardless 
of her own appearance, save to be exquisitely 
neat and clean. 

“You are spoiling her, Floy,” said her fath- 
er, one evening, when Jessie was nine years 
old. “ You are not vain yourself, but you are 
making that child as vain as a peacock, I 
shall give you no more money, if you persist 
in spending it all for her. Look! I believe 
that this is actually the best garment you 
have in the world.” And he touched the 
sleeve of her plain drab dress, which was full 
of innumerable darns, and then pointed to 
Jessie’s pretty blue silk, with its richly-em- 
broidered undersleeves. 

It.was all true. Flora had sacrificed the 
only silk she possessed to the little girl, whose 
golden ringlets and blue eyes seemed to de- 
mand that very color which she deemed 
thrown away upon herself. She promised her 
father that she would certainly buy herself 
ome dre sses the nextday. Alas! she did not 
once dream that her purchases would wear 
such a mournful hue. 

That night the farm-house was in confusion. 
Old Doctor Lane was summoned to attend 
Daniel Ballantyne, who was seized with pa- 
ralysis; but ere he arrived, Flora and Jessie 
were kissing the dead lips that answered not 


the caress. How desolate the hearth was 
after his death! Jessie did not realize it, it is 
true; but to Flora it was inexpressibly sad, 
Her father had been the life of the household, 
Everything had been subject to his decision, 
and his will, however gently expressed, was 
law to every individual around him. A good 
man had passed away, and there was none to 
take his place. How fervently Flora lamented 
that she had no brother. Her duties looked 
so formidable now! There was the farm; 
there was her father’s whole estate to be set- 
tled, and no one but this girl, searcely twenty. 
one, was to choose whether she or another 
was to perform the duty. 

A distant cousin whom she never saw be 
fore, hearing of the death of Mr. Ballantyne, 
came on from New York to see, and, if pos- 
sible, aid the two desolate girls. Their father 
had kept up an occasional correspondence 
with this Mr. Murray, who was a lawyer; and 
frequently, in writing to him, had mentioned 
his motherless children. Now the memory 
of these children and their orphaned state re- 
curred to his mind, and he hastened to Bos- 
ton, and thence to the pretty country town 
where Daniel Ballantyne’s peaceful life, so 
different to his own, had been passed, 

Flora felt a sense of protection in his pres- 
ence. She invited him to stay all night, but 
he declined, on the plea that his son was wait- 
ing his return to the hotel where they had 
taken lodgings, but he would come again in 
the morning. Accompanied by his son, he 
made an early call, and his manners, so full of 
tender pity and condolence, and evincing 80 
great a desire to be of service to the orphans, 
deepened the impression of the first interview. 
He had come to this country with her father, 
from Scotland, and they had very unwillingly 
separated; but Daniel Ballantyne could not 
be weaned from his favorite pursuit, and An- 
gus Murray had spent too much time and 
money in acquiring a lawyer’s profession, to 
take up his abode short of a great city. 

So they parted with mutual invitations to 
visit, which were never accepted; for Ballan- 
tyne was too busy with his farm, and Murray 
with his briefs, to spend the time. The 
nouncemeant of his friend’s death affected him 
powerfully ; and he set off almost immediately 
to console, if possible, the bereaved orphans, 
his son accompanying him. 

It was a momentous visit to Flora, and to 
Arthur Murray also. An only and justly 
idolized son, he had all his life found every 
wish gratified. He saw Flora Ballantyne, 
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wd his destiny seemed fixed. There was 
yot another woman on earth, he fully be- 
jeved, that could have won his love. And 
Flora only asked for time to reciprocate his 
section. She would not marry him for the 
wealth of the Indies, unless she could have 
Jessie with her—that was to be plainly un- 
derstood ; she was never to give her up to any 
but a husband. And this settled, she was 
willing to become his wife, and take his good 
and kind father in place ofthe beloved dead. 

Their marriage was strangely interrupted. 
The Mexican war had broken out, and Arthur 
Murray had joined the army in the full flush 
ofhis young hopes, to win a name in life, or a 
gorious memory in death. While he lingered 
there, little Jessie matured into a woman. 
She grew almost wild with the strong excite- 
ment which youth and beauty always bestow. 

And Arthur Murray lingered long sick in a 
hospital at New Orleans. He thought it was 
his last sickness, and he made his comrade 
write to Flora and say so. “I have but one 
pang in dying,” he wrote, “that of leaving 
you, my own beloved! Cherish my memory. 
We shall meet ‘ beyond the river.’ ” 

Flora’s life was darkened indeed. It seem- 
ed as if she were never to retain the sweet 
ties of relationship or affection. The grave 
was to swallow up all. Even Jessie’s young 
lie might pass away, and it was with a trem- 
bling hand that she held her. Jessie had 
grown more beautiful than ever; and Flora 
was straining every nerve to procure for her 
wm education which should give her access to 
my society, even the highest in the land. 
She provided all sorts of masters for her, and 
spent money without stint; but somehow, ex- 
ct in the purely ornamental and showy, 
Jesie never excelled. Her mind could not 
take in the higher principles of education—it 
could neyer reach the sublime heights of in- 
tellectual life. Her beauty bewildered the 
gravest of her masters, and her light wit 
pased with them for something better than it 
mally was. In their bewilderment, they be- 
lieved it the Damascus blade that cuts with- 
out disclosing the wound; when it was only 
the dull knife that hews and jags the surface. 

Flora passed long months without hearing 
‘gain from her lover. She had buried him in 
her heart. She never spoke of him to any 
tuman being; but the thin white hand and 
bale cheek, the transparent ear and nostril, 
‘poke what words could not convey half so 
foreiby, 


Tuw it all. A friend and neighbor as I 


was, loving the two beautiful girls as a broth- 
er might have loved them, yet loving Flora 
far, far more than Jessie, I saw that the for- 
mer was wasting beneath her grief. My de- 
light was inexpressible, therefore, when I one 
night was the bearer of a letter from the post- 
office, the writing on which I well remember- 
ed as Arthur Murray’s. It was worth while 
to see that pale cheek flush to crimson, and 
the dull eye flash to brightness, as she took it 
from my hand. 

“Philip! Jessie!” she exclaimed. “My 
Arthur is living! He is coming home!” It 
was all she could utter; and then she burst 
into an irrepressible passion of tears, such as 
I had never seen her in before. 

Arthur followed this missive very soon. 
What a wreck he was! but Flora nursed him 
back to health and good looks, and Jessie 
made him ride her pony, while she conde- 
scended to mount the old .brown cob, and 
Flora stayed at home to prepare the delicacies 
with which she tempted Arthur’s growing 
appetite, too busy to see, as I did, how Jes- 
sie’s white plume was bent close to Arthur’s 
face as he lifted her from the horse, nor how 
he bestowed a brotherly kiss upon her full, 
glowing lips when she leaned down so near 
him. 

They returned thus one night when the 
stars were out by thousands. I sat by the 
window of my father’s house, which was so 
near to Flora’s that we could easily have 
thrown a pebble into each other’s room, al- 
though I was not aware that she was sitting 
at her own window in the dark. 

What words I heard then! What fierce, 
passionate half-sentences, intermingled with 
caresses and choking sobs—with Flora’s name 
and Flora’s anticipated anguish—ending with 
the turning away of the speakers into a little 
wooded avenue that led up to the northern 
entrance of the house. I followed thein si- 
lently. The noise of the horses’ hoofs,” as 
John led them to the stable, prevented me 
from hearing Flora’s soft footsteps until she 
was close by my side, looking up at my face, 
as Isaw by the starlight, with such an ex- 
pression of mortal agony as no other counte- 
nance ever wore. , 

And there they sat—tlie false, reckless pair, 
clasped in each other’s arms, and plighting 
cruel troth in the hearing of her whose heart 
they were breaking. 

“ And now, in God’s name, what will Flora 
say?” asked Arthur. 

Flora left my arm, which she had clung to 
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in her weakness, and stood before them proud- 
ly and calmly. 

“Flora says nothing, Arthur Murray, to a 
false lover and a false sister, save that they 
are meet companions for each other, but not 
forme! If they can be happy with the weight 
of falsehood on their souls, be it so; their 
own consciences must determine that ques- 
tion. For you, Jessie, Iam sorry you have 
no safer anchor than that weak heart of Ar- 
thur Murray’s. Woe to the woman who ex- 

-pects strength from such a source !” 

She broke down at these words. Arthur’s 
face wore a look of unutterable shame and 
distress. He glanced at me as if he thought 
that haply I might speak one word in his be- 
half; but I averted my eyes and turned them 
with pity on her whose heart he had thus 
trifled with. Jessie wore a countenance un- 
readable, at least to me. I could not tell 
whether she was touched or not; but certain- 
ly she did not offer to help me, when I raised 
Flora from the floor, where she had fallen, 
and bore her to her room, whence she did not 
come forth until fever had done its nad work 
upon her poor brain. Arthur stayed in the 
house all the time she was delirious. I could 
not find that he ever spoke to Jessie, save to 
give her the coldest salutation. 

One morning we missed him. I tried to 
find him, for I did not think him fit to be left 
alone. I went down to the banks of a little 
stream which had been a favorite haunt for us 
all. The willows bent lovingly over it, and 
a sweet little pond was near, where the water 
lilies layin profusion, There was a pale hand, 
almost as small as a lady’s, grasping the long 
stems that were entangled together. My 
heart sickened as I looked, but I resolutely 
threw off my clothes and plunged in. O Ar- 
thur, Arthur! At that moment in which I 
drew the slight figure from among the tangled 
lilies, all wrong was forgotten. 1 thought not 
of” what he had made Flora suffer, but of his 
own agony that could prompt to such a deed 
—of his own weakness that could not bear 
the punishment that her sickness inflicted. I 
shouted loudly for help, and it soon appeared. 
We bore him to my father’s house, close by 
Flora’s. She lay on the other side of her 
house, away from the sights and sounds of 
the street; yet some mysterious whisper to 
her inner sense had told her what had hap- 
pened, and she summoned me to her bedside. 
All efforts to restere him had failed, and I 
went to her as calmly as I could. When she 
saw me, she held out her emaciated hand. 
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“Philip, you are good tous all. Arthur js 
gone before me, but you will comfort poor 
Jessie. I do not need comfort, for I shall 
soon be past earthly aid.” 

They were the first rational words she had 
uttered, and I thought she must be near 
death, for I had heard of the senses being re- 
stored at the last. I said all that I could to 
soothe her. 

“I must see Arthur when he is ready for 
the grave,” she continued. “ Promise me, 
Philip!” 

How couldI? Yet such was her state that 
I dared not refuse; and I believed, too, that 
she would not live to witness such a scene, 
So I told her, if the doctor did not object, she 
should see him. 

Very beautiful he looked, dressed in his 
uniform, and lying upon his side on the large 
couch in the upper parlor, next Flora’s bed- 
room, with which it was counected by folding- 
doors. We wheeled in her bed, and she lay 
close by the couch, where she could touch 
him. 

“There is no falsehood there in that face, 
Philip,” she said, calmly. “ Would to heaven 
that Arthur and I had died before !” 

.I was reminded of Byron’s lines: 


“The love where Death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor time can steal, 
Nor falsehood disavoy ; 
And, what were worse, I could not see 
Nor wrong, nor change, nor blight in thee.” 


Jessie burst into the room, all unconscious 
who was there. She ran toward the couch, 
now wedged in by Flora’s bed, but started 
away when she saw its occupant. 

“ My poor sister!” said Flora, “she suffers 
more than I, for she has sinned in depriving 
me of his love. Look, Philip, how beautiful 
he is! Good-by, Arthur, my first and only 
love !” 

I held her in my arms while she bent over 
to kiss the cold cheek. We buried him the 
next hour. 


Two years after, when Jessie had gone tos 
far country with her husband, forgetting all 
the woe she had wrought, I asked Flora Bal- 
lantyne to be my wife; and the old home now 
rings with the sweet, laughter of our children, 
hushed only when they pass the lonely grave 
beneath the oak-tree. 

Heaven and earth, advantages and obste- 
cles, conspire to educate genius. 
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JEANNETTE AND I. 


[ortGINAL.] 
DONNA INEZ ESPAGNE. 


BY AURELIUS. 


High o’er Zero's lofty turret, 
Gazing on the dying day, 

Stood Hispania’s fairest daughter, 
Donna Inez Espagne. 


Beautiful as light her features, 
Like the jet her raven hair; 
And her eye, celestial brightness, 
* Love’s own smile, seemed lingering there. 


Far o'er Ebro’s sparkling waters, 
Far away o’er hill and dale, 
Oft her longing vision wanders, 
While her cheek will flush and pale. 


And she cries, ‘‘ No, never, never, 
Will I be the stranger's bride! 
Never to the brave Almanzor 
Shall my heart pledge be denied. 


“Ere another sun has faded, 
Alva comes to claim this hand; 
But I may not—no, I swear it, 
Sire—obey thy rash commands.” 


Night has fled from Spain’s fair valleys, 
Morn in smiles again appears, 

As sad Inez at the altar 
Bends with eyelids bathed in tears. 


She has viewed far in the distance, 
Horse and rider, helm and spear; 

And o’er all a banner floating— 
Well she knows that Alva’s near. 


Soon she hears the neighing chargers, 
Soon the warder’s jovial ery; 

And she moans, “ O God, forgive me! 
Almanzor, thy bride must die!” 


“Never!” and a voice, whose music 
Equals e’en the songs divine, 
Breaks upon her startled senses, 

“Alva Almanzor is thine!” 


Back she falls. Almanzor’s bosom 
Pillows then her lifeless head; 

Till her voice again returning, 

“Almanzor, my love is dead!” 


“No, my Inez, true and faithful, 
Proud Espagne’s noble child! 
Alva is thine own Almanzor, 
Sadly grieving for thy smile.” 


+ + 


Boerates, being asked the way to honest 
hme, said, “Study to be what you wish to 
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BY AMANDA M,. HALE, 


“ ALL the town is in love with Jeannette!” 

“ All except Mark Dutton.” And Mark 
turned his handsome brown face toward me 
with a smile. 

“You, as well as the rest,” I exclaimed, 
angrily, for I could not bear the thought of 
Mark Dutton’s being a plaything for Jeanette. 
It was notonly that I was piqued and morti- 
fied for myself, but Mark always seemed to 
me made of the material that breaks but does 
not bend, and to think of Mark’s great, strong, 
tender heart at the caprice of such a girl as 
Jeannette made me shudder. I knew what 
would come of it. 

“ Jeannette is in love with Nat Russell,” said 
Mark, and I noticed that as he said it, he 
stooped down and picked upa pebble and sent 
it whirling away into the foam. 

“If you knew Jeannette as well as I do, 
you'd know she never loved anybody but her- 
self.” 

Mark’s color rose. “ You are very strange, 
you girls,” he said, pretending to be looking 
ata ship that was dropping anchor in the 
bay. “Every one likes Jeannette except you, 
and you all hate her.” 

This was using almost toostrong a word, for 
though it was true enough that we didn’t like 
Jeannette, there wasn't one of us that wouldn’t 
have been glad to do her a good turn. I told 
Mark so, but I couldn’t help seeing that he 
thought she was perfection, and that all the 
rest of us were jealous and spiteful. 

Now, if I had had any tact at all I shouldn’t 
have intimated that I thought the contrary. 
I should just have kept quiet and trusted to 
his finding her out himself; but in those days 
I used to speak out whatevem was uppermost 
in my mind, and so I told Mark that Jeannette 
was deceitful and selfish, and that she cared 
no more about breaking a heart than I should 
mind letting fall a crockery bowl. Then 
when Mark defended her, and said it was only 
that her ways were not like our ways, and we 
didn’t understand her, it made me feel worse 
and worse, because it showed how much he 
thought of her, and the end of it all was that 
we parted in anger. 

I had asorrowful week afterward, for it was 
the first disagreement there had ever been be- 
tween Mark and I, and we had known each 
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other ever since we were children, and now 
we were as good as engaged, though I would 
not consent to’call itso, seeing that 1 had to 
keep house for father till sister Mary was 
grown up, and it was likely that it would be 
a good many years before we could be mar- 
ried, and I didn’t want Mark to feel bound to 
me if he should see any one that he liked 
better. 

So I had told him a hundred times, and I 
thought I was sincere. But now, when I fan- 
cied he showed an inclination to like Jean- 
nette, it made me wretched. I said to myself 
that if it had been anybody else I should have 
reconciled myself to it, for I had always man- 
aged to set his happiness before my own in 
everything—but Jeannette! 


Jeannette Monroe was not born among us. 
You'd have known it in a moment if you had 
seen her, and it was because she was some- 
thing different, more than because she was 
prettier, that made all the young men wild 
after her. But, after all, there was a fascina- 
tion about the girl. She used to remind me 
of some of those singular exotic flowers that 
have a perfume at once fascinating and 
repulsive. 

But this is not telling who Jeanette was, 
nor how she came on the Cape. A good many 
years ago there was a young man in our vil- 
lage named Martin Monroe. He was a wild 
fellow, full of dash and spirit, and always do- 
ing things that made all sober people look 
grave; but he was tender-hearted at bottom. 
He went to sea, as all our young men do, and 
when, after a long voyage, he returned with 
a little black-eyed girl whom he said was his 
own, and told about the death of the young 
girl whom he had married, Martin’s father and 
mother took in the helpless thing for his sake. 
He went to sea again not long afterward, and 
never came back. But Jeannette grew, and 
before her old gmandmother had done think- 
ing her a baby, she was coquetting with the 
beaux. 

There is no denying that Jeannette was 
pretty. Her complexion reminded me of 
those winter pears,a brownish gold on one 
side, and scarlet on the other, which father 
used to bring home when he came back from 
his trading tours inland. 

And then she had soft, black eyes, that she 
knew how to use admirably, and waving black 
hair, so thick and long and fine that every 
one wondered at it. Yet we didn’t like 
Jeannette. The strangest thing about her 
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was the perfect unconsciousness with which 
she set her own happiness and success aboye 
everybody's else. Every one is selfish, at least 
I suppose so, but most people try to disguise, 
and many succeed in concealing it, even from 
themselves; but I’ve seen a few persons jp 
my life, and Jeannette was one of them, who 
don’t even pretend to be generous; who, in 
fact, never think anything about it; but go on 
arranging everything so that the best ofit 
shall come to them, with a cool assurance 
which is amusing. I could not bear to think 
of Mark Dutton’s being added to the list of 
Jeannette’s victims. 

It was, as I have said, a sorrowful week; 
but Thad to put a bright face upon it, forif 
father had noticed I was blue, he would have 
been sure to ask what was the matter, and] 
was determined nobody should know that 
Mark and I had a falling out. 

Before the end of the week, as I was wash 
ing up the dishes one morning, I happened to 
look out of the window and saw Jeannette 
coming down the street. She was always out 
mornings when the rest of us were busy de 
ing up the work, and dressed, too, as if she 
were worth a fortune. It was hard to under 
stand where all her pretty things came from, 
but she was one of those to whom gifts come 
naturally. Some people never have anything 
given to them, but Jeannette was always 
showing some new “ present.” People liked 
to please her, and they found out that she was 
fond of new dresses and ribbons, and collan, 
and bits of lace, and so it followed that she 
had more finery than any other girl in town 
And then her lovers gave her rings and 
chains and gold hair combs, and pretty trink- 
ets brought from over seas, and Jeannette & 
cepted them all. 

Well, this morning she had on a new piak 
French calico ruffled up and down the front, 
and open so as to show a curious embroidery 
that somebody had brought her from Faysi, 
and she was floating along, holding up het 
pink skirt and looking as stylish as a city git 
I just went on washing my dishes after she 
came in, for I knew I must have something 
do, or she would find out everything I wished 
to keep secret. 

“ Whatis this about you and Mark Dutton?” 
she said, after she had rocked herself fire 
minutes. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“ As if you didn’t know what Imean. Thy 
say you've quarrelled.” 

“ They—who ?” 
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Bverybody.” 
“That means Nat Russell.” 
S¥es,for one. But the curious part of it 
that they say you've quarrelled about me.” 
iapd Jeannette dropped her long eyelashes, 
gnaput on a very demure look. 
What about you ?” 
Se Why, that you were jealous of Mark, and 
him of liking me, and Mark said if he 
eeid not like whom he pleased he’d break 
and you told him—” 
eanat will do, Jeannette. There is not 
Mee word of truth in what you say. Nat has 
been vexed because you are always flirting, 
sedhas told you particularly that you are 
ying to entrap Mark Dutton. Mark hasn’t 
to see you lately, and you’ve watched 
Mery day to see if he came here, and not 
@eing him have got up this story of a quar- 
” 


are very polite,” said Jeannette, red- 
ing, “ But you are mistaken about one 
Wing. Nat did say that there had been a 
Hiling out between you and Mark.” 
WP Tell Nat to keep his own affairs in order 
aa we'll take care of ours.” 
When Jeannette went away she was not 
Weeh wiser than when she came; yet she 
ieew, or rather suspected altogether more 
than I liked. 
lark did not come down till Saturday 
Mitt, and then he was quite humble and 
Mhemed. His conscience accused him, I have 
edoubt. Well, peace was made, or rather a 
low truce. We did not talk any more 
out Jeannette, but I could not help seeing 
Pathe thought about her all the more. 
i Phings went on so all the winter, and at 
Mtimade up my mind that it was no use 
ying to blind myselfany longer. Just about 
We time Aunt Martha came to pay us a visit, 
took advantage of her being there to 
Hep house to go away from the village. I 
Weta brother living back in the country, and 
Pied always promised to go and see him. 
}item there I wrote to Mark, and told him 
Matiknew he loved Jeannette, and that I 
‘ him up freely, and that he need not 
himself on my account. I knew as 
We se he did that this love had come un- 
Meght, and whatever pain I felt I was sure 
get over in time. Mark wrote back, as in 
WP beart I hoped he would, begging me not 
think him capable of taking advantage of 
WF generosity, and insisting that our rela- 
Mise should not be changed. But I sent him 
ford that my een was fixed, and he 
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must not try to alter it. I stayed three 
months away from home. 

I did not like the thought of going. back, 
but father kept sending for me, and finally I 
began to long for the sight of the sea, and the 
scent of the breezes that blow over the cape, 
and at the end of May I went. 

It was a golden afternoon that I arrived. 
Back in the country which I had left, the 
fields were ankle deep in lush grass, and the 
snowy leaves of the apple blossoms were scat- 
tered over it as thick as morning dewdrops. 
All the air was sweet with the fragrance, and 
musical, too, with bird-songs. The sky was 
bright with silver clouds, the young foliage 
shimmered in the sunshine like a soft vapor 
of tender golden green. There were hints of 
a tropical luxuriance that the summer should 
unfold; there was affluence, and beauty, and 
music. 

But all this paled in my memory when once 
I came in sight of the sea. Here were but 
three things—sky, light and water. No mat- 
ter that the barren fields stretched inland, 
brown and scant of verdure. The wastes of 
white sand I forgot~—the poor houses became 
picturesque; for there rolled away into im- 
measurable distance the tossing, sheeny, foam- 
ing, azure sea—mocking the overarching sky 
with its hue—the perfection and glory of 
color. And over it burned the sunshine—pal- 
pable, motionless, transparent, transfused with 
splendor. Some small craft lay still in the 
harbor, their sails hanging loose and stirless ; 
farther off, where the blue river kissed the 
heavens, a white pennon caught the sunshine 
for a moment, and then fell from sight. 

Home I went. The old brown house was 
fairer and dearer for the absence. Father was 
so glad to see me, and Aunt Martha piped 
such a cheery welcome, that, heavy as my 
heart was, it must needs lighten up. It was 
so pleasant to have been missed. It was a 
comfort to fall back into my old ways again. 
I put away my things quickly, and hurried 
around to get dinner. Father praised my 
cakes and coffee, and seemed to be so full of 
satisfaction at having me again, that I began 
to think that after all, was not this my right 
place? The thoughts I had been indulging 
seemed wicked. I had called myself fo 2 aken, 
and grieved because I had lost Mark’s love. 
But here I had dropped out of that world of 
loneliness and unrest when I had been dwell- 
ing into a peaceful home full of love and kind- 
liness, where I was cherished as much as if I 
had owned ten times Jeannette’s grace and 
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beauty. I put down the swelling in my 
throat, and resolved that I would hide away 
that old love so deep that it could not trouble 
‘me till I had grown strong enough to master 
it. Father thought I had gained wonderfully, 
Iwas so merry and talkative; and when Aunt 
Martha said she thought for her part I was 
_paler than ever, and she didn’t believe country 
air agreed with me,he told her it was only 
that I'd grown white with staying in the 
house. : 

“It was too bad I hadn’t come back a bit 
earlier, so I could have seen the Aurora 
weigh anchor! She was in sight till noon, 
and if you'd thought of looking, you might ’a 
seen her, no doubt, for she stood up there 
against the sky like as if she’d been a picture 
ship. "Twas a dead calm; but she’s out of 
sight now, and it’s the last that'll be seen o’ 
Mark Dutton for three years.” 

“Mark Dutton sailed for three years, and I 
did not see him!” 

I thought I said the words calmly. I tried 
to keep them back altogether, for had I not 
just put his image away and bidden it not to 
haunt me? But by father’s suddenly growing 
pale and getting up quickly, I know I must 
have shrieked. 

“God help us, child! Were you and Mark 
promised to each other?” Father came 
around and put a hand each side my face and 
looked at me. 

“No, father. k is free, and I did not 
wish it to be different; but I should have liked 
to see him once more.” 

Father’s face darkened. “ Mark has always 
been to me like my own boy, but if he’s a 
villain—” 

“He is not, father. He could not help 
caring for Jeannette.” 

“He has left my girl broken-hearted,” 
father said, in a low voice. 

I roused myself. “No, father, dear; you 
shall see that it is not so.” And I made be- 
lieve smile, and went to the door where the 
cool air could blow on my face. It went to 
my heart to see how tender father was to me 
after that. He was not naturally gentle, you 
see; his life had been rough, and ‘twas no 
wonder he had learned rough ways, and so it 
was very touching to see him soften so toward 
me. Father was known as the most energetic 
captain on the Cape, and though he didn’t 
go to sea now, nobody had forgotten what 
- discipline he used to keep on shipboard. Not 
that he was cruel or harsh, but he had a cer- 
tain kind of sternness that had its effect upon 


the wildest, and there were not 
ever dared to defy him. yaw 

Iam sure no one would have suspected it 
who had seen what his manner was to me. It 
was all the harder for me to keep up, and yet 
it acted as astimulus. If I hadn’t been so 
eager to persuade him that I was not miser- 
able forever, I don’t know but I should have 
broken down ; for now I had to hear all about 
Jeannette’s engagement to Mark, and how 
fond he was of her, and how people thought it 
would steady Jeannette, because Mark was 
such a fine fellow, and she must see that she 
would never do better. All this was hard to 
bear, you will understand. 

Then there were stories of Nat Russell’s re- 
sentment. It was said that his indignation 
was all against Mark, who, he had said, had 
used him ill—for Nat, poor fellow, was as 
much in the dark as regards Jeannette as any 
of them, and he cursed Mark Dutton for lead- 
ing astray the susceptible heart of the girl 
Nat had left town as soon as Jeannette’s en- 
gagement was known, vowing, it was said, 
that he would be even with Mark Dutton yet. 
Nat Russell was a wild fellow, caring little 
for what people might say, and one of the 
kind who are always foremost in mischief; 
but I remembered him as a boy, and knew 
that he was warm-hearted and affectionate. 

If Jeannette’s way had been onward and 
upward, she could easily have led him with 
her; but now set adrift, angry and disappoint- 
ed, there was no telling where his reckless pas- 
sions might carry him. Do you wonder that 
the world seemed very much out of joint, and 
that for a time I could see no harmony in it? 
I searcely know how long it was that I went 
about in that strange, hard, defiant mood— 
gay and bright outwardly, but black and deso- 
late enough at heart. I don’t know, I say, for 
I came out of it by degrees, as the light of 
God’s love shone in upon my heart, and made 
its waste places blossom again. I cams out 
of that stern conflict and agony of feeling as 
one storm-tossed on some tempest-beaten 
shore drifts imperceptibly out upon a meas- 
ureless, silent sea. The ocean of his love was 
all around me, and it was enough. 

I had not seen Jeannette for some time. 
When Mark first went away, she came to me; 
but I, believing she liked to mock me, was 80 
unfriendly to her; that she kept away from éne 
afterward. But latterly I had begun to think 
that I did not feel right toward her, and that 
if I pretended to be changed, as I hoped I 
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But when now I came to look for it, it was 
not there; it had fled along with other evil 
hosts. It was after I began to feel thus that 
‘an itinerant preacher came down to the Cape, 
‘and began to hold meetings. You must know 
that the people inland, some of them, think 
“we're little better than heathen, and so they 
send missionaries to christianize us—and need 
enough of it, too, in many cases. 
Though the meetings had nothing to do 
with the way I felt, I liked to go to them. 
“The speakers would sometimes lift up a cor- 
‘perof the dark curtain that hides so much 
from us, and let in a flood of light. I was de- 
lighted to see that they found in their way 
thée'same things that I had discovered in my 
‘Wonely self-questioning. One evening it came 
‘into my mind that I would call for Jeannette. 
‘She looked surprised when she saw me. 

“You! I didn’t know you’d speak to me.” 
» When we were walking along together, she 
‘wald, “ Have you heard about Mark Dutton ?” 

“What?” 

And then she told me that he had been very 
tick, and had been obliged to be left at the 
Azores, and that now it was likely the Aurora 
‘would come home without him. 

“This was sad,” I said. 

“Yes, I knew you'd think so; you always 
liked Mark, you know,” said Jeannette, slily. 
“But after all, the oddest thing is to come. 
You've heard about Nat Russell ?” 

“No.” 

“No? That’s because you shut yourself 
‘ups. Why, this is it. After Mark and I 
were engaged, you know, Nat went away sud- 
denly quite in a fury, and now he turns up in 
the Azores, just in time to take Mark’s place 
‘second mate, you see. And they say he’s 
been speculating and got quite rich, and only 
Joins the Aurora for the sake of getting home, 
and old associations, and so forth. I had a 
‘Wetter from him the other day. See here.” 

Jeannette drew from her pocket a necklace 

' of coral, more delicate and beautiful than any 
Thad ever seen. 

“O Jeannette! What will Mark say?” 
~ Bhe tossed her head. 

“ Jeannette, you don’t know Mark’s worth. 

‘Do be true to him; you know this would vex 
him. Send it back, Jeannette.” 

“Send it back? No, indeed! Mark never 
“sends me any such things,” exclaimed Jean- 
hette, angrily. 

* “He has given you more. What are such 
things compared to his love? Don’t trifle 
‘With him, Jeannette ; it’s wrong.” 
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“ You needn’t preach to me,” she answered, 
pettishly. 

“Now, I suppose you'll write to Mark all 
about this.” I felt my face flush. “You 
know better, Jeannette.” 

“Well, well, perhaps not,” relenting a little 
at my look of pain. “I didn’t mean to burt 
your feelings, but you shouldn’t have vexed 
me.” 

Would you have thought three years would 
have run away so quickly? It was now al- 
most May, and the Aurora might drop anchor 
in our waters any day. Jeannette was in 
high spirits ; she came to our house one night, 
and laughed, and sang, and talked in her wild 
way till ten o’clock. After she was gone, 
Aunt Martha, who was making us a visit, said : 

“ Jeannette’s wilder than ever, Strange 
where she got her disposition from.” 

“She’s one of that kind that carries things 
with a high hand. If she’s going to the bot- 
tom, she'll go with all sail set and colors 
flying.” 

“Why, father, don’t despair of Jeannette! 
I think she will change yet.” 

“Not unless some great sorrow overtakes 
her, and I doubt if she’s deep enough for that,” 
said father, shaking his head. 

It was the next day, I think, that the Au- 
rora was signalled. The town was all exeite- 
ment, for a score of families had friends on 
board. O, the hopes, the prayers, the unut- 
terable longings that followed the ship on her 
voyage, and now here she lay close to our 
quays, every soul safe save Mark Dutton. Nat 
Russell was much changed and improved. 
He might perhaps have had his choice of the 
girls now; and it made, Jeannette all the, more 
proud, for of course Nat went at once to see 
her, and of course he was welcomed. As for 
me, I shunned him; the part he was playing 
seemed like treachery, and I blamed him as 
well as Jeannette. He had been a week at 
home when I met him by accident. 

“You are cold— what have I done?” he 
questioned. 

“What are you doing?” I asked, gravely. 
“ Are you treating Mark honorably?” 

“Confound Mark! Didn't I love her first?” 
he demanded. 

Yes, but—” 

“O, hang your buts! ‘The truth Is,” he 
continued, laughing and coloring, “Mark’s 
too good for Jeannette; she’s not his equal. 
A devil-may-care fellow like me is much bet- 
ter suited to her. As for Mark, you can 
sole him.” 
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“You are cruel, Nat,” I said, the tears 
rushing to my eyes. 

“Forgive me.” And Nat looked - really 
penitent. Still he was too full of Jeannette 
to see how deeply he had wounded me. Love 
is apt to be selfish. 

A week more passed, and at its close Jean- 
nette sent for me. She was looking very 
much flushed and excited, and I thought she 
was sick, but she said: 

“No, I want to tell you something.” 

“ Well, what is it?” I said pretty soon, as 
she did not go on. 

“You might help me a little, if you had my 
wit,” she said, as if vexed; then, boldly 
enough, “I’m going to be married to-morrow 
to Nat Russell.” 

Jeannette !” 

“T am, though. Don’t look as if I had com- 
mitted murder. The truth is, I always liked 
Nat best, and I believe I flirted with Mark 
more to vex you than anything else. You're 
pious now, and will forgive me,I kraow. I 
had no idea ’twould go so far. And then Nat 
has plenty of money, and will take me into 
the world. I tell you ”—her black eyes flash- 
ing—*“I never could endure to spend my life 
here as the rest of you do.” 

“But, Jeannette, wait a little—wait till 
Mark comes home.” 

“No, I wont wait. Don’t you see I want 
to have it over before he comes—and he may 
come any day by steamer—for they didn’t 
leave him at the Azores after all, but some 
other place nearer, and he was well enough 
to travel when Nat saw him last. And I 
want you to give Mark these letters when he 
comes back.” 

“O, no, no!” I said, shrinking back. “ Give 
them to some one else.” 

* Nonsense. ‘Don’t be too sensitive. I want 
you to do it, for you can make him think 
kindly of me, if any one can. And now to- 
morrow come to my wedding. Dear me, I 
believe I shall go crazy before it is over.” 

And Jeannette pressed her hands on her 
temples. She did look sick, and at last I per- 
suaded her to lie down and let me bathe her 
head. When I was ready to go she reached 
out her hand. I went to her, and half rising 
up, she drew my head down and kissed me. 

“ That’s for Mark ; give it to him.” 

I went home. It wanted only a few hours 
to the day which was to witness Jeannette’s 
bridal. I had not much sleep in the meantime. 

At nine o’clock I was there in company 
with a half dozen others, hastily summoned 
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and surprised as I had been. I never saw 
Jeannette so strangely beautiful. All her color 
had fied, but the unusual pallor became her 
wonderfully ; her black eyes were dilated and 
marvellously brilliant. Nat looked as 

the world could not hold his happiness. 

The ceremony proceeded; it enchained us 
all. There was something more than usually 
touching in Jeannette’s manner and expres- 
sion. All eyes were fixed upon the two, and 
just as the minister had pronounced them 
husband and wife, there was an exclamation 
—a start—and hurried speaking. I looked 
toward the door, and there stood Mark Dut- 
ton! Everybody looked for some extraordi- 
nary outbreak, but Mark, after a minute's 
pause, went up to Nat and his bride, shook 
hands and congratulated them; then saying 
he was intruding, bowed to the company and 
went out. He had never once looked at me. 

An awkward, strange silence followed. It 
was broken by the clergyman, who now pray- 
ed fervently for the young pair. At the close 
of this service the people rose, some pressed 
around the bride, and others turned to talk 
with their neighbors. In the midst of the 
confusion I felt a hot breath sweep my cheek, 
and looking up, met Jeannette’s eyes; they 
were burning bright, and there were scarlet 
spots on each cheek. “He never cared for 
me, if that’s any comfort to you,” she said, in 
a vehement whisper, 

I bade her good-by when I left her, for they 
were to leave town the next morning. I 
walked slowly home, told Aunt Martha all 
about the wedding, and then sat down and 
sewed till it was time to go to bed. I was in 
my first sleep, I think, and was awakened bA 
a rap on the window. I started up frighten- 
ed, as you may imagine. The person rapped 
again. I always believed in knowing the 
worst of anything right away, so I got up and 
went to the window. The curtain was down, 
but I could see a man’s figure through it, for, 
you must know, the room was on the ground 
floor. 

« ’s there ?” I asked. 

“It’s I, Nat Russell. Jeannette is sick; for 
heaven’s sake, come quick !” 

I didn’t wait to be told twice. I hurried on 
my clothes, and running to Aunt Martha's 
door, told her where I was going. 

“ Well, if that don’t beat all!” I heard ber 
say, sleepily. . 

“ What is it, Nat?” I asked, as soon as I 
was outside. 

“T don’t know.” 
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fle was in great distress. I tried to say 
something comforting, but he interrupted me. 

“Tm afraid—there’s was a case on board 
the ship of—God help us, if it should be that!” 
he said, breaking off his explanation. 

When I entered the room Jeannette was 
sitting up in bed, her long black hair hanging 
over her shoulders, talking incoherently, and 
dinging scraps of songs. 

“0, that’s you, is it?” she cried out. “And 
that’s Mark! No, it’s Nat. Is it Mark or 
Nat? Itcannot be Mark, for he hates me— 
he thust, I’m sure. But you'll go and ask 
him to forgive me—he’ll mind you.” I put 
my liand on her hot forehead. She was in a 
high fever. While I stood trying to soothe 
her and asking how she was taken, the doctor 
came in. He looked very sober as he exam- 
ined her closely. At last he asked: 

“Do you know of any possible way in which 
she could have contracted small pox?” Nat 
put his hands to his face and groaned aloud. 

“There had been a case on board the Auro- 
ra.” I told him. 

“Ah?” He looked at her again. When he 
sat down to make his prescription, I knew 
what would follow. 

“Tt wont do for you to go home again,” he 
said. 

“No, I shall stay and take care of Jean- 
nette,” 

“What!” 

“I was with her night before last, and again 
yesterday. IfI was going to take it I must 
have done so before now; at any rate, I shall 

” 

He did not oppose my resolution. So we 
took the necessary precautions. Father, too, 
sent word tome that I’d done right, and I 
must trust in the Lord, And I did. For my- 
selfand for Jeannette, I never quite despair- 
edof her life, though Nat did. So I had to 
keep him up too. She was sick long, and 

her reason came to her she was weak— 
almost too weak to gather up the little life 
there was left. As she grew better, she must 
have guessed what had ailed her, but she said 
nothing about it for some days. At last she 
began abruptly : 

“Tam well enough to be dressed. Bring 
me the glass.” 

‘Nat sprang to her side—he had never been 
out Of call, poor fellow, through all those 
tedious weeks. 


“It's of no use to rut me off. I may as 
well know the worst,” she sald, bitterly. We 


contended against it, but her will was too 


strong for us. Finally I went out and brought 
a small looking-glass from her next room. 

“ Let me show it to her.” And Nat took it 
from my hand. Tears were streaming from 
his eyes. I went out. Pretty soon I heard a 
shriek. It was full of terror and distress, A 
burst of sobs followed, and I went out of hear- 
ing. It was hours before I was called back. 
Then Nat came. He smiled—it was a sad 
simile, it is true, but there was heart’s sunshine 
in it for all that. I went to Jeannette. Her 
tears flowed at sight of me, but now it was a 
quiet rain, such as eases pain. 

“You are so good,” she said, gratefully. 
“Nat has told me about it. And Nat is good, 
Can you believe it—he loves me yet, now 
when all my beauty that I was so vain of is 
gone. I believe I’m broken now—grand- 
mother always said my time would come.” 

She was indeed. The great sorrow father 
had spoken of had overtaken her, and it seem- 
ed likely would prove the regenerator. When 
she was able, Nat took her from town. No 
one but I saw her before she left. At length 
I went home again. I thought when I did so 
that now I was where there was never any- 
thing but peace. Butina few days father 
was taken sick—not Jeannette’s fearful 
scourge, thank God—but a wearing, slow fe- 
ver, that preyed upon his life, and conquered 
at last. I was dumb with grief. I cannot 
waste words upon this. When I came to my- 
self, there was business to settle, a few debts 
to be paid. There was a mortgage on the lit- 
tle house which we lived in. It fell due that. 
fall, and I went to see what could be done 
about it. It was paid, interest andall. And 
he could not tell me who did it. 

“You see,” said my neighbor, smiling, “ we 
didn’t expect you’d find it out so soon. We 
rather calc’lated that you’d keep still a spell 
yet.” 

“T always like to know how I stand,” I said. 

Going back down the street, I met Mark 
Dutton. I bethought me of Jeannette’s letter. 
When he stopped to speak, I said, “ Will you 
come in before you sail? I have something 
that was left with me to give you.” 

He came that night. We talked a little of 
father, ofhis next voyage (he was going out 
in the Aurora as master), of how soon he would 
sail. Then I got the package of letters. 
took them without a word, It was five min- 
utes before he asked, “Ilow came Jeannette 
to give you them ?” 

“She said I would make you think kindly 
of her.” 
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“I can understand that, after what you have 
done.” 

“That was nothitig, I owed it to her, for'I 
had felt bitterly towards her.” 

“ And now you forgive her?” 

“Yes.” 

“Some one else needs your forgiveness.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“You must know it. When I was sick at 
Fayal, I thought a good deal—some of Jean- 
nétte, and more of you. Then I came back 
and knew of your taking care of her. If I had 
begun to realize before what I was so mad as 
to'throw away, do you think I did not feel it 
mére now? Will you forgive me?” 

From my heart I had done so long ago, and 
soI told him. By-and-by he got up to go— 
going without another word. 

“Are you going now without taking my 
thanks ?” I said, stung into momentary life. 

“Thanks!” 

“ Have you not given me my home?” 

“T hoped you would let me do that little 
fot you,” he stammered. 

“T will not. Irefuse to accept it. What 
good will be tome an empty house—a deso- 
late hearthstone ?” 

“You will be happy here. It is always 
peaceful where you are.” 

“No!” 

“No? Why?” 

“Because my heart will be wandering on 
tle sea. The terrible storms will rack me.” 

He came to me, and the brown face that 
bent over me was eloquent. 

“Will you take me back? Is there room 
for me in your home ?” 

I told him he had never lost his place in it, 
but le could hardly trust me. “I must think 
hint a 

* But I am not,’ I retorted. 

Do you know what the life of a sailor’s wife 
is? To watch and wait—to shudder when 
thie pitiless sea rages, to leap over years of 
absence to the re-union. SoI live and wait 
alid pray for Mark. 


HOME. 
is the smile of home; the mutual look, 
en hearts are of each other sure ; 
Suet all the joys that crown the household nook, 
e haunt of all affections pure ; 
Yét in thié world even these abide, and we 
ABove thie World, our calling boast; 
Once gain the mountain top and thou art free; 
‘Till then, who rest, presume; who turn to look, 
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WILD-BEE HUNTINGIN AUSTRALIA. 

The following mode is employed by the 
aborigines in obtaining the wild honey of the 
stingless bees that are found in some parts of 
the interior of that continent. These bees, 
which are about the size of our common 
house flies, build their combs (composed of 
globular cells) in the hollows of trees. The 
black who is desirous of obtaining the honey, 
betakes himself to the side of some water- 
course, having provided himself with a slender 
stick. He has also a little piece of fine down, 
picked off the leaves of a common plant, 
which he has previously twisted into a point 
at one end, and dipped into the sticky juice 
obtained by breaking the stem of another 
weed. 

Thus armed, the native fills his mouth with 
water, and when he sees a bee light on the 
margin of the pool to drink, he discharges the 
mouthful of water over him in a fine shower, 
and thus by wetting the wings of the bee, 
prevents its flight. He then allows it to crawl 
upon the stick, and when the wings are nearly 
dry, and the bee is preparing to fly away, he 
attaches the pointed end of the light tuft of 
down to the back of the insect, by means of 
the sticky point. This, by impeding the pro- 
gress of its flight, and by rendering it more 
conspicuous, enables the savage to follow it 
to the hollow tree containing thecomb. This 
honey is described as being of a peculiarly 
limpid character, and of a very good quality; 
it frequently is to be found on the tables of 
the settlers in the interior, and used as an 
article of luxury by them. This honey is 
found in the forests of the interior. Some has 
been seen which had been procured 500 
miles inward from Sidney. 
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A CHEERFUL DISPOSITION. 

In this world of trial and perplexity, of 
change and uncertainty, what is more to be 
desired than an abiding spirit of cheerfulness? 
that turn of mind which will lead one to look 
upon the bright side of every picture ?—or if 
it seems to have no bright side, at least, to 
forbear gazing upon the dark side? Do you 
possess by nature a cheerful disposition? 
Thank God for an inestimable blessing. Do 
you possess it not? He has given you the 
power, and made it your duty, to cultivate it. 
Laugh at the annoyances of life and rise 
superior to its weightiest calamities. Heaven 
never yet lengthened out a life that it might 
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be spent in sighing and complaining. 
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[ORIGINAL] 
SONG FOR POLAND. 


BY THE BARD OF THE PENINSULA. 


The loud cry for freedom is ringing again, 

Though the proud czar of Russia her nobles has 
slain ; 

Yet the news comes afar, o'er the wide-spreading 


sea, 
That Poland is destined once more to be free. 


The emperor's minions rushed on like a flood, 
And overwhelmed Poland in rivers of blood ; 
Her patriots in exile they caused to remain, 
But the daystar of freedom is dawning again. 


Kosciusko's proud spirit looks down from its height 
On the autocrat’s star, which shall soon set in night; 
For the patriots of Poland are rising once more, 
Determined their slavery at once shall be o'er. 


Then forth let us rush, to assist and to save 
The patriot of Poland from being a slave ; 
And tell to the nations afar o’er the sea, 
Once more and forever shall Poland be free! 


[oRIGrNAL.] 


GALBRIDGE HALL. 
A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 


BY J. W- EVERSON. 


I map never questioned the policy of such 
counsels as my good old friend and patron, 
Unele Haman, as I familiarly called him, was 
disposed to urge. He had seen life and the 
world in all their phases, and his sober and 
benign countenance was always an attesta- 
tion of his frank good will. Yet young, de- 
pendent, and inexperienced as I was, I mar- 
velled that he should wish to drag me from 
my quiet and natural sphere, into the unkin- 
dred splendor of Galbridge Hall. It was like 
those absurdities of age, which spring from it 
“naturally as the mould from a decaying 
tree. But the word was a fiat, and I was ac- 
cordingly introduced. 

Affer all, the Galbridge family were but 
fish and blood. There was a proud, showy 
dame, who was neither young nor beautiful 
mall her rouge; and there was a cluster of 
setiping girls, whose frivolities, for the hon- 
ofthe place, I feigned to admire. Even 
Sir Thomas himself was a lean, ill-favored 
@ai—& sorry comment, indeed, on a courtly 
ation. I was willing, however, to view 
things as far as practicable, through Haman’s 


eyes; but one thing puzzled me. I thought, 
when my name was first mentioned, Sir Thom- 
as turned slightly pale. 

“ We must commission you, ladies, to amuse 
the lad,” said the polite Haman. “ You will 
find him somewhat diffident, but sound at the 
bottom.” And he glanced at me with a droll 
meaning in his eyes, as he added: “ Old Eng- 
lish stock, and born of the peerage.” 

I started at his apparent inconsistency, but 
in my heart I could not charge him with false- 
hood. He wished me well, and that was suf- 
ficient. The assertion was not lost, and the 
circle of gossipers, which, a moment before 
had seemed complete, exhibited a vacancy, 
which at once I boldly accepted. 

“Society, in these days is truly a godsend,” 
said the youthful Helen, whose seat was near- 
est mine, 

She was the fairest, and consequently the 
proudest of the sisters; but—poor girl! there 
were none to be amazed. 

“ Society might be burdensome,” I returned. 
“Tn the gross, it is simply the world’s prism, 
where colors are as changeable as the light in 
which they are viewed. There is love, and 
there is hatred, and each may predominate. 
Asawhole the appearance may please us; 
but if analyzed, what shall be uppermost ?” 

“You are too severe, sir. Those who do 
no wrong, make no enemies.” 

“Those who wrong us make themselves 
our enemies,” I retorted. 

Something more was upon my lips, but the 
showy dame abruptly turned the theme, At 
this instant, as I glanced towards Haman, my 
eyes fell upon a face of singular sweetness, 
that gazed upon me for a moment through 
the panes of a neighboring door, and then 
vanished like the spirit of a vision. My friend 
was too profoundly occupied with his host, 
and the ladies were too deeply interested with 
themselves, to notice either the apparition or 
my own surprise; but Sir Thomas immediate- 
ly rose, and with but a word of apology, left 
the room in company with Haman. 

The clatter of tongues, which seemed to 
have been thus far interrupted, commenced 
now in plain earnest; and I, condemned to 
listen, grew bold in the whirlwind, and finally 
escaped unseen. 

There was a pattering of rain upon the win- 
dow panes, and a wild, ominous moan in the 
wind. There was the dreariness of death in 
the darkness—misery for the miserable, and 
crime for the criminal. It was a night that 
would have analyzed the world’s prism, and 
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have sent affluence to its easy bed, and beg- 
gary to its pillow of stone. Charity would 
have sat among the comforts of her beamy 
home, and satisfied her instincts with a pit- 
tance of needless prayers, while want made its 
ravages without, unseen and unrestrained. 
They were atoms of society at variance with 
the light, but equal in glory. 

“ Please, sir, pity my mother!” 

I had but just closed the door, and still daz- 
zled by the glare of affluence, could but just 
perceive the shrivelled and dripping thing that 
crouched upon the stones at my feet. The 
voice had a plaintiveness in it that cut me to 
the quick. 

“I would pity a doginsuch astorm. Poor 
girl, come in.” 

“Not there! not there!” she cried, as I 
turned back. “They struck me.” 

Struck her! for what? My blood boiled at 
the thought, for what was the license of socie- 
ty but a sceptre for all its members ? 

“ God defend ‘you, if the world will not!” I 
ejaculated, adding, as I thrust my only mite 
in her hand, “there, go, child! you would 
perish here. Nota word! I know you are 
grateful. Go!” 

She had pressed my hand to her lips, and 
her hot tears were upon it like the blessings 
of Heaven.” I had made a friend. They had 
made—what ? 

In a moment she was receding in the dark- 
ness, and I drew my cloak about me and start- 
ed to follow. The lights flickered in the 
streets like native spectres of the storm; and 
here and there were the sounds of unseen feet, 
and glimpses of noiseless life, where atoms of 
the uneasy world were tossed upon its changes. 
Through these I followed the frail and unsus- 
pecting girl. Turn after turn was made. The 
lights grew scant. The ribald challenge and 
bacchanalian jeer chimed with the hoarse 
wind around us, where society convened in 
the dark and fetid lanes. 

At Jength she stopped, and pushing a de- 
bilitated door from its fastenings, disappeared 
among adjoining ruins. In an instant more I 
had followed her over the threshold ; and grop- 
ing by the sound of her footsteps, over the dan- 
gerous floors, a position was at last secured, 
where I stood an unobserved spectator of her 
wretched but cleanly home. 

Upon a pallet lay a poor, wasted creature, 
the very picture of death, whose womanly 
loveliness had withstood the blight, but was 
tempered to her sorrows like the ghastly lights 
to the storm. My guide had knelt by her bed- 
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side to kiss the pale lips, and rose only to show 
the coin I had given her. 

“This? Only this?” asked the invalid, in 
a feeble and mournful tone. 

“ A stranger's kindness, mother.” And the 


= hung her head, as if the confession pained 


es stranger’s, Ella? Have you not been 
—there ?” 

“Yes, mother; but they gave me—” 

She hesitated, buried her face in the pillow, 
and burst into tears. She had begged in her 
mother’s behalf. How could she tell her 
mother they had given her blows ? 

“ Ella—child—my Ella!” gasped the parent, 
endeavoring to comfort her—“ there, you are 
wet, child; you are cold. You must be hun- 
gry. Go, now, I will not think of it.” 

The girl turned towards me, and our eyes 
met. She knew me, and I—it was the face of 
peculiar sweetness that I had seen in Galbridge 
Hall. My self-confidence fell at once, and in 
its place came a feeling of inferiority. The 
warm blush that mantled her cheek seemed 
but the reflection of my own, and her maiden- 
ly confession only the more reproved me for 
the little stealth I had practised. I stammer- 
ed an apology, and went to the bedside for 
relief. There were but few formalities to be 
recognized in such a scene, for life seemed as . 
if fluttering upon her lips in anxiety to escape. 
But the thin, white hand was vigorous in its 
clasp, and the eye shone with unearthly lus- 
tre, as, after beckoning Ella from our presence, 
she intrusted me with her woeful history. 

The rain beat upon the window panes, and 
the wind shrieked at the doors. It seemed as 
if Nature was in agony, for another heavy 
beam of the prism—another atom of the uni- 
verse, was passing away. 

“Tut, tut, lad! how grave you are! has 
Helen turned your brain ?” 

“Helen! by no means,” said I, with a start. 

I spoke somewhat hastily, but Uncle Ha- 
man’s face was full of good humor. 

“Then who has, pray? You're as stupid as 
a lover, and she’s dangerous as a girl.” 

“ You judge the fruit by the rind, sir. Did 
you never suppose that a little pride and ex- 
pense would improve the looks of a gorgon?” 

“Lord save us! how bitter! Plainly, then, 
you don’t love the girl?” 

“No, sir, and never shall.” 

“That's good! I knew it, boy. But now 
look you ; left to yourself, you may yet find it 
hard to resist. The whole force of Galbridge 
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Hall is bearing upon you. There are two 
roads before you—prosperity and ruin. You 
will choose that which you deserve.” 

#*What mean you, sir?” I asked, complete- 
ly astounded. “Helen, even if I wished it, 
gould never stoop to my hand; or did they 
take it for truth that I was born of the peer- 
age? You speak in riddles, sir. Am I the 
subject of a plot ?” 

Haman reflected a moment, and then ex- 
aimed, as if to settle the matter: 

“Well, we'll see! we’ll see!” 

I knew it was useless to question him fur- 
ther, and therefore, curious as I was, I con- 
tented myself with a series of speculations. 

“Had the proud beauty but one tithe of 
Bila’s nature,” thought I—but yet, was I not 
beneath her? What could it mean? “ Was 
itnot wrong to deceive them so?” I asked. 
“Born of peerage! humph! Pray, then, of 
whom were you born ?” 

I was nonplussed, for in fact, this important 
matter was buried in obscurity. Haman, I 
had more than once suspected, was master of 
the mystery, but he had never given mea 
due for research, and this remark was ridicu- 
lous, as the carelessness with which it was ut- 
tered seemed to imply. 

“T've a theory, boy,” said he, “ which, re- 


_wlved, is simply the old maxim— Do in Rome 


wthe Romans do.’ There is much for you to 

learnin this crooked world. You yourself 

would say there are peers who were never 
” 


Icould not fathom the remarks, and so 
passed them in silence. 
“Did you observe,” I asked, as the fact re- 


curred to me, “that Sir Thomas manifested | ° 


uneasiness in my presence ?” 

“For what reason, think you ?” 

“A guilty mind. You know the proverb— 
‘He must feel abashed in any presence, know- 
ing what misery he has caused.’ You did not 
we the beggar at his house when we were 
there ?” 

“No.” 

‘“Idid. In justice, the hall was her home. 
She guessed not that, but her poor mother 
kmew it. I was at her mother’s deathbed, 
sad I know where the sin lies.” 

‘Haman turned from me, remarking, “I 
guess the story ;” and we both relapsed: into 


The blaze of Galbridge Hall was never ex- 
tinguished. Its pomp was its idol, in whose 
lightits subjects lived and moved like the 
Planets round the sun. But the festivals of 


Galbridge Hall were flooded with glory. Men 
could not be men but by the favor of this 
Olympus, and those who came to its board 
were gods. Day and night, seed-time and 
harvest were alike in Galbridge Hall; while 
sun and moon, the entire universe without, 
was confined to the staid authority of nature. 
There was banqueting at Galbridge Hall. So- 
ciety was there in its bewitching and intricate 
completeness; and the tit-bits of scandal 
which had been preserved for the occasion, 
were served with the usual delicacies, and 
munched with the usual zeal. The proud, 
showy dame was a moving pyramid of splen- 
dor, which, but for the mechanism beneath 
the jewels, would have dazzled the most con- 
siderate beholder; and the bedizened Helen, 
who seemed in excellent humor now that her 
charms could be seen, was indeed an admir- 
able counterpart of the beautiful grimalkin. 

In consequence of Haman’s singular hints, 
I stole sheepishly about in the scene, occupy- 
ing those points only which seemed beneath 
the level of importance. But the force of Gal- 
bridge Hall was not to be easily countermined, 
and at last, by some inexplicable method, 
Helen was at my elbow. 

“Now, my runaway,” she began, merily, 
“why have you kept me inchase? These 
gray-haired men have twice your gallantry. 
I have spoken with them all. Come, sir— 
why ?” 

She spoke with a high-bred pertness, and 
with a manner that was at least becoming. 
She had assumed the grace and dignity of 
girlhood, as well as its pride and levity, and 
the effect pleased me. 

“ Disparities, lady, disparities. I know my 
province.” 

“Indeed! Ill question that in time. If 
you think so, please forget it. There are no 
disparities here, I hope, which may not be 
overcome.” 

“ You have been deceived,” I returned, re- 
solved to disabuse her at the outset !n refer- 
ence to my position. “It was a queer freak 
in my friend to commend me as he did. He 
was wrong, but I believe unmeaningly so. I 
am but just what I seem, and am dependent 
even for that. I disclaim nobility.” 

“ You will give me the more credit, then, if 
I respect you as much. Itis you, sir, who are 
at fault; for you admit that station qualifies 
the man, while with me the mind is an entire- 
ty. I judge things by their temper.” 

It must be confessed that such remarks 
were getting the victory, and I felt a kindling 
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pride as I gazed in her pretty upturned face, 
at the consciousness of her exalted favor. 

“Do you know these gentlemen ?” she ask- 
ed, as, sauntering through the gay saloons, 
we came upon a party, of which Haman was 
the obvious attraction, discussing by itself 
some apparently momentous subject. As we 
approached, all eyes became centered upon 
me, as if the company I kept had roused their 
curiosity. 

“At least, they well know me,” said I, glad 
to escape the ordeal. “There are others in 
the throng, I perceive, who are intent upon 
watching me.” 

Her face was turned from me as she glanced 
around the assemblage, and at the same in- 
stant I heard a whisper from Haman, who had 
gained my side, and put his lips to my ear. 

“ Let us escape,” said I, “Do you play at 
whist ?” 

“Anything to please you. Here is my 
mother.” 

Madam and her cavalier were in time to 
favor the suggestion, and we all moved to the 
card room. It was not my purpose, however, 
to associate in the game; but disposing of my 
companion as I best could, I remained a spec- 
tator of the scene. As they sat, I stood be- 
tween them and a floating arras, with the 
sound of chinking coins and the murmur of 
voices behind, and the dizzy whirl of players 
before me. Beauty and fashion seemed striv- 
ing for the palm, and in the spirit of the con- 
_ flict even madam’s dignity and Helen’s favor 
dwindled into naught. 

I was carelessly gazing among the faces 
that flitted before me, when one, melancholy, 
but of singular sweetness, arrested my atten- 
tion. The next instant Helen spoke to me, 
but my blush had gone. 

“Observe that awkward creature by the 
column yonder.” 

“A beautiful girl!” I exclaimed. 

“Beautiful? O!”" and in her pious disgust 
of the thought, she threw up her hands and 
sunk back in her seat. Madam’s quick ears 
had caught the expression; but she bore the 
results.in a more philosophical way. 

“Shocking! shocking, sir! you cannot be 
serious. She is a poor, hateful thing, who 
lives upon our charity. How came she here ? 
It is scandalous.” 

All interest in the game was stopped. Mad- 
am vigorously plied her fan, glancing from 
the bare board before her to the poor outcast 
Fla, as if meditating an onslaught upon the 
luckiess girl; while Helen, perhaps the better 


to evade comparison, turned her back to that 
direction, and tapped her foot impatiently up- 
on the floor. Meanwhile, the innocent object 
of their displeasure was inadvertently draw- 
ing near. 

The eyes of the multitude were captivated 
by her charms, and their hearts could but 
honor her taste and simplicity; but alas! cal- 
umny is a sweet morsel among the pigmies of 
society, and madam’s assertion was repeated 
in the distance, though with marvellous ae- 
curacy, like the echoes of a sounding crime. 

The meeting of the ladies was apparently 
accidental, and the sensitive girl’s confusion 
proved how little she had desired it. Madam 
manifested an increasing nervousness with 
her fan, but bestowed a look of withering 
scorn; while Helen, with one desperate effort, 
suggested an escape from the dilemma. 

“ Pardon me,” said I, with a sarcasm I could 
not forego. “ We should judge things by their 
temper. The mind, you are aware, is an 
entirety.” 

“Sir,” she replied, with a flash in hereye, 
“we know the creature, and are charitable 
enough to confess it. She has presumed upon 
that, but her supporters must be regarded at 
least as her equals.” 

Ella was not alone, and the last remark was 
perhaps intended for her gray-headed gallant; 
but he seemed strangely negligent of all that 
transpired, though I detected a working of 
his countenance. Helen glanced wistfully at 
her partner at the board, but his eyes were 
averted; and her mother, answering to the 
implied wish, proffered her arm, and swept 
with her to a safer distance. The players 
round me were intent upon their games; but 
their meaning glances betrayed a knowledge 
of the transactions, and their whispers were 
still echoing the averred charity. Madam, 
however, passed among them unhonored. The 
two confederates of the play remained, and 
none rose to fill their places. A secret power 
was in conflict with the force of Galbridge 
Hall, and her star was in the decline. 

Ella was still beside me. Our eyes had not 
met, but I felt an embarrassment in her pre 
ence which grandeur had failed to arouse, and 
which I could not but observe, was mutual. 
The shrivelied and dripping thing, kneeling 
upon the stones as the rain pattered upon the 
window-panes—the lonely spéctres of the 
storm, and the ovtcast atom of the world, 
passing, passing away—all came in swift re- 
view before me. In the interval we had growa 
old. The friend I had made I was learning 
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tocoret, and the obligation a 
thousand fold. 

“Lady,” I stammered, as ~— stood aside 
fora moment; but the words failed me, and I 
could only press her hand to my lips. 

Her face was ashy pale, and I thought there 
was a tear on her eyelids, which she turned 
toconceal; but her weight grew heavy upon 
my arm and I saw that she had swooned. 

Tt had been to me as a moment of stupor, 
buta voice at my ear recalled me. There 
was none to be distinguished as the speaker; 
but those were near who had grown familiar 
in their scrutiny, who closed in as Ella’s con- 
sort flew to his post, while I broke through 
and slipped behind the arras. 

The apartment which I had supposed to be 
swarming with life, was small, dimly lighted, 
and occupied with but two persons—Sir 
Thomas and Haman. A dice box lay upon 
the table before them, discarded, it seemed, 
for the bottle and a quiet parley; and it re- 
quired an effort to repulse the conviction that 
my patron was caught with his cunning. Sir 
Thomas recognized me with a perceptible 
start, and a pallidness that reminded me of 
our first meeting; but in a moment he was 
confident, and cordial to an extreme. 

“You have put the ladies in a flutter,” was 
one of his first remarks, accompanied with a 
look that was meant for one of roguishness— 
“Thear that Helen has refused all to follow 
you—and, egad, sir! she’s a host.” 

“T have seen her, sir.” 

“Ah! yes. Ahem! glad of it. Good com- 
pany, good company, sir. She pleased you, 
perhaps 2” 

“TI confess she did.” I might have added 
the reverse too. 

“Yes, I knew it. Good company, sir— 
_ young, formed well, and looks well. 

That's important, you know, in a general view ; 
audshe is pretty—you noticed, perhaps ?” 

* Particularly, sir.” 

“¥es—I knew it. Pretty, sir—young, and 
goed company. Then—ah, well—not abso- 
lutely zich, yet, by no means poor. That’s 
the first consideration among men. There is 
‘competence round you for a world of the 
Common elass, and you may guess at Helen’s 
portion; but I know of none who will con- 
_~ are rieh, You understand, doubt- 


“Perfectly, sir.” 
“Yes; I knew it. A competence, then— 
good company, and a compe- 
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justly be jealous; but with you, in truth, I 
find it difficult to be so.” 

l saw at what he was aiming, and with Ha- 
man’s hints still in my mind, was simply puz- 
zled to know his motive, Wishing to treat 
the matter candidly, however, I replied: 

“T think, indeed, sir, she has but few supe- 
riors in her sphere, and the best among our 
nobles might boast of her favor. For my own 
part, I should regret the difference between 
us, but that nature gives to every grade its 
peculiar and appropriate benefits; and I ques- 
tion, sir, whether she will be more suited with 
a servant than I shall be without one. I have 
an odd fancy in this particular, and would 
even choose the extremity.” 

“Pardon me if I doubt,” saidhe. “Itisa 
bold assertion, and I must test it.’ He drew 
closer to me, and his manner became serious. 
“Tn all confidence— Helen loves you. Accept 
her, and she is yours.” 

For the first time Haman’s face was averted, 
and Sir Thomas dropped his eyes in a shame- 
ful way. I might have wavered, but it was 
only for an instant. 

“Impossible!” I replied. “The heart acts 
of its own accord, and my hand shall not go 
without it.” 

“Sir,” he exclaimed, angrily, “you know 
not what you refuse. Wealth, power—every- 
thing—you are mad.” 

“Tam serious. I refuse all. Pardon me, 
sir. Let us forget the subject.” 

He regarded me with less astonishment than 
I myself had anticipated; but his countenance 
grew pale, and the fire in his eye frightened me. 

“ Enough, Sir Thomas,” said Haman. “I 
have redeemed my pledge; now for yours.” 

The words seemed to carry a demon’s ven- 
geance with them, and the peer sunk beneath 
them, as if strack to the soul. 

“No, no,” he gasped, with the first breath. 
“T have not tried him. I am not satisfied. 
He will do it. He shall—I say he shall !” 

I shrunk back in a tremor from the umac- 
countable devilishness that he betrayed, while 
Haman, who had sat apparently unconcerned 
during the first course of the seene, composed- 
ly rose,and replied: 

“ It shall go no further. The circumstances 
which have controlled me will scareely justify 
what I have already done. I demand the 
pledge, and you see how thoroughly crime 
has worked out its retribution.” 

Haman turned to me, doubtless to continue 
his remarks; but the cowering Sir Thomas 


tence. Egad! what a prize! you see I may 


recovered for the instant, and sprang upon 
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him with the fury of a tiger. Both fell to the 
floor, and I bounded tc my friend’s assistance, 
but the sudden interposition of another power 
was alone sufficient to repulse the madman. 
When we looked about us again, the arras was 
drawn back, and around us were all those 
whom I had been endeavoring to avoid. 

“T expected some trouble,” said Haman, as 
the quivering wretch fell back, “and I made 
due preparation for it. These gentlemen are 
here to sustain me.” Then turning to me, he 
added: “This wretch is simply living upon 
your means. This property is all yours, in- 
herited from your father. You were but a 
child when he died, and Sir Thomas managed 
so well that you disappeared, and the posses- 
sion came to him. In time, he discovered you 
again, and, to strengthen his position, he con- 
ceived a family alliance. I was pledged to 
him in a manner that none will condemn, but 
endeavored to be partial for the wronged; 
and, seeing how matters were converging, I 
took good steps to secure them. This appar- 
ent festival is in reality a tribunal, and what 
has been seen and overheard will have due 
weight. I have the best proofin my posses- 
sion, and all shall be forthcoming.” 

I cared not to receive the congratulations 
of the throng, to endure the curious stare, or 
to witness the misery of the vanquished, In 
truth, I doubted what I had heard, and chose 
to forgot itin the merriment of the farther 
halls. But the news had already gone forth, 
and I was hunted to the retirement of the 
gardens. 

“ Ha, Ella!” 

The ejaculation was involuntary, as [ sud- 
denly came face to face with the unobtrusive 
girl. She was alone, and I led her to a neigh- 
boring seat. It seemed as if I had found a 
bosom for my secrets, and a heart to give me 
counsel, It was a confidence that Galbridge 
Hall had been staked for in vain—the guiltless 
beggar’s triumph over those who had wrong- 
ed her. The soul was in its own channel, 
drifting away to a kindred haven, and the 
garden seat was the best witness of its truth. 
Haman was the first to interrupt us. 

“Sir Thomas is dead,” said he. “He died 
by his own hand, but confessed his guilt in 
presence of all.” 

“Poor wretch!” thought I; “it is but hu- 
man to forgive him.” 

“He was spared one blow,” I remarked. 
“He was Ella's father, and she will be mis- 
tress of his possessions. So Heaven has 
avenged the mother’s shame.” 
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“ His family—I fear to think of them,” 

“They shall be well cared for.” 

I was master of Galbridge Hall, and the 
next gathering there installed Ella as its idol, 
Now—what a mournful comment upon pride! 
—madam and Helen are living upon Ella’s 
charity. 


COLORING AND ALLOYING GOLD, 

It is well-known that anything less than 
twenty-four carat gold indicates that in an 
ounce of that substance there are so many 
twenty-fourth parts of gold, and that the re- 
maining portions of an ounce of it are made 
up of an alloy of some inferior metal—usually 
copper. There is no doubt that it is possible 
to give almost any color to gold, by the addi- 
tion of particular alloys; and of late ingenuity 
has been at work to give the sixteen carat 
gold the appearance of pure gold. This is 
done by the aid, partly of what is known 
as the coloring pot, in which the metal is 
treated to an acid bath of a certain amount 
of strength. By the judicious use of this con- 
trivance, twenty-two carat gold may be made 
to resemble very closely native gold as found 
in the shape of nuggets in California or Aus- 
tralia. Nuggets are never, however, found to 
be pure gold—they consist for the most part 
of about twenty-three carat gold, the fraction 
being made up of an alloy of some inferior 
metal. In order to test the purity of gold, 
the application of heat is, perhaps, one of the 
simplest means. Pure gold will not be in the 
least discolored by it, while twenty-three 
carat gold will take a slightly red tint, There 
is this peculiarity about the mode of testing 
suggested—it will certainly discolor very 
materially all gold of any degrees of fineness 
inferior to that of twenty-three carat. 

LCOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 

It is better to tread the path of life cheer 
fully, skipping lightly over all the obstacles in 
the way, rather than sit down and lament 
your hard fate. The cheerful man’s life will 
spin out longer than that of a man who is 
continually sad and desponding. If distress 
comes upon us, dejection and despair will not 
afford relief. The best thing to do when evil 
comes upon us is not lamentation, but ac- 
tion; not to sit and suffer, but to rise and 
make a vigorous effort to seek a remedy. 


Peace in this life springs from acquiescence 
in disagreeable things, not in an exemption 
from suffering. 
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THE CONSOLER. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Gentle Nature, who can force 

Thy sweet pulses from their course ? 
Viceag follies, human recks, 
Nothing can thy patience vex. 


Over ruins, over wars, 

Shine thy ever-pitying stars ; 
Spring thy flowers where armies stood— 
Life and bloom for death and blood! 


Nothing can thy anger move; 
Moveth man thy works of love ? 
Day and year thy blessed balm 
Healeth each successive harm. 


Grteenness springs from seeming death, 
Till succeeding beauty saith, 
“Time and Nature can but be 
Portion of eternity.” 
Man, a sightless insect small 
Mid creation’s glories all, 
Feels thy mysteries. like perfumes, 
Visit him from unknown blooms. 
But thy million voices tell, 
* Always, always, it is well; 
Death nor life, nor sea nor sod, 
Any creature shut from God !"’ 
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ANNIE AND L 
OUR ROMANCES. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


Tr was such bad news for Annie and I! 

We had gone out of town to spend the sum- 
mer, leaving our lodging-rooms locked up un- 
tl our return. The last of September we 
heard that the place we had called our home 
wlong was burned to the ground. The de- 
struction of the building was no loss to us, 
but not one article of our furniture had been 
saved. Our precious books and pictures, and 
many of our clothes, were lost. 

“0, dear,” said Annie, crying, “my ara- 
besque Writing-desk that I was so choice of! 

my Parian vases that you gave me, Har- 
He. 'And my sea nymph, and bust of Schiller! 
0, dear—O, dear!” 

T thought of some old letters I had left in a 
drawer, and of all our winter clothes destroy- 
ed, but T tried to comfort Annie by saying 
that'it might have been worse. 
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“Tt is so fortunate that we brought our 
chess board and pieces! What would you do 
all winter without chess, Annie? And they 
are real pearl and jet—the men. We couldn’t 
possibly afford to buy another so fine a set. 
And your guitar. You know you were going 
to leave that. And father’s Bible, and moth- 
er’s picture. I would rather have lost every- 
thing else than these. As for our clothes, we 
can allow ourselves new Thibets, because now 
we must have them. And our furs and cloaks 
were packed with Aunt Jennie’s, at Roxbury, 
so they are safe enough. I’m very sorry, but 
there’s no use in fretting, Annie.” 

We were not rich. We had denied ourselves 
many a new garment to purchase adornments 
for our rooms, and it was very hard to have 
all our work of self-denial and labor of years 
swept away in asingle hour. I hardly think 
Annie could have felt it worse than I did, but 
she was impulsive and demonstrative, and 
fretted herself aliost sick, whilst I was very 
quiet. 

She was a year older than I. We were or- 
phans, and had been together all our lives. An- 
nie was amanuensis for a gentleman who paid 
her a very good salary for spending six hours 
a’day with him, and I embroidered for a liv- 
ing. I had always been very well pleased 
with my life, but Annie was sometimes dis- 
satisfied, and always restless. In summer she 
would long for winter, and in winter for the 
summer time. She was always wishing to go 
somewhere—to the seaside, to the lakes, to 
the White Mountains. She was never quite 
content for aday. And she would have a 
dozen pieces of work—none of which she ever 
had patience to finish. There never was a 
time, I think, when I didn’t have some dis- 
carded work of Annie’s to complete. 

She was very pretty—tall, slender, lithe, 
with dark hair and eyes, and a quick, chang- 
ing color. I was smaller, fairer, more restful, 
but not so pretty. And somehow, I always 
seemed the oldest. Annie was not to be de- 
pended upon; not that she was not sincere, 
but she would change her mind so often. So 
I had always assumed the management of our 
little household, and appeared more like the 
elder sister. She depended on me much more 
than I did on her. 

The next day after I heard of our loss, I 
concluded to go to Boston first, and secure 
lodgings before Annie came, so that she would 
be saved all distress and perplexity about our 
home for the winter. I did not tell her how 
much trouble I expected to be at. I told her 
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I should see Mr. Isbey, who would assist me in 
my search, and when I had the room nicely 
settled, I would let her know. I don’t think 
she more than half realized what I was going 
to do when I went away, for she was nearly 
wild with preparing to sail out to Minot’s 
light, with a party, and she kissed me and was 
gone before I left Cohasset. 

Mr. Isbey was our friend; he had been our 
father’s friend. He was a quiet, sensible, 
practical man, forty years old. He had held 
Annie and I on his knees when we were chil- 
dren, and now that we were nineteen and 
twenty years old, he was our counsellor and 
confidant. So I went to him. He was in his 
counting-room, as I expected. He wheeled 
forward a leather stuffed arm chair for me. 

“Well, Harrie, what is it?” 

He and Annie always called me Harrie for 
Harriet. 

“The old place is burned, you know. I 
want you to tell me where I can find other 
rvoms for the winter.” 

“Yes, Iknow. It is a pity your rooms 
were double locked. Some of your things 
might have been saved.” 

“ They might have broken down the doors.” 

“Not easily done at such a time; the fire 
was very rapid. I was not here; I was just 
out ef town, or I might have done something. 
Your Correggio I gave you is gone—too bad! 
and all Annie’s drawings and books. I am 
indeed very sorry.” 

“We have some of our things. But the 
trouble just now is, where are we to stay this 
winter ?” 

“ At 10 H— Street you will find lodging- 
rooms to let, with or without board. An ex- 
cellent place. Mrs. Granville will accommo- 
date you, I am sure.” 

So I went to Mrs. Granville’s. It was a 
swell front brick house, facing a park, still 
green. She showed me the rooms, after I had 
given her Mr. Isbey as reference. 

“T shall be pleased to accommodate you, if 
possible,” she said, as we went up stairs. 
“ But I have only two suits of rooms unoccu- 
pied. There! Mr. and Mrs. Blair have all 
on this floor but two—these two. Will they 
be large enough ?” 

They were pretty little rooms, not quite as 
large as I wished, but carpeted with such 
bright Brussels, furnished with such unique 
furniture of real mahogany, and had such cosy 
window nooks, that I was charmed. So I en- 
gaged them, sent for my trunks and the boxes, 
and word to Annie to come the next week. 
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If possible I would send Mr. Isbey for her, 

When the boxes came, I bought a new 
bracket for the terra cotta urn in which my 
splendid convolvulus had just blossomed, sent 
to Aunt Jennie for our canary, hung a land- 
scape picture which Mr. Isbey brought me, 
unpacked my trunk, and arrayed the draw- 
ers of the wardrobe—then asked Mr, Is. 
bey if he could go for Annie—she did not 
like to travel alone. He said yes, but on the 
day he intended starting, Annie sent word 
that Mr. Alford was coming to Boston, and 
she should need no other escort. 

Mr. Alford was one of the gentlemen at the 
hotel at Cohasset. I was not much acquaint 
ed with him, but Annie had gone to Minot's 
light in his care the day I came away. He 
was a handsome, stylish fellow, whom I did 
not fancy much, but I had thought Annie at- 
tracted by him, the first evening they met. 
She was passionately fond of a crowd where 
she met new faces and new people; she al- 
ways exhausted every resource within her 
reach, and she read character, and experi- 
mented with gentlemen, until I thought some- 
times the girl must be heartless to act so per- 
fectly the flirt. Her actions forced the belief 
upon me, in spite of my knowledge of her 
clinging, pure, passionate fondness for me. 

“Tam not heartless, Harrie,” she would 
say, in reply to my remonstrances, “I am in 
earnest every time, and I’m just as much dis- 
appointed as they are. I’ll wager more! I 
think I love them dearly. All at once I find 
out that I do not—that I don’t care a straw 
for them. And when I respect them and ad- 
mire them, it’s a very great disappointment, | 
assure you.” 

I could not help laughing. 

“ It’s fate; I haven’t met my destiny yet, I 
suppose,” she went on, knitting her pretty 
forehead. “When I do, I shall love—and we- 
mendously! Believe it, will you?” 

“Yes,” [ said, brought over to her view. 

Mr. Alford came to Boston with Annie. 
The very evening of the day they arrived, he 
called at our house, and I knew Annie was ia 
love with him. I was very much interested. 

“What do you think of it, Mr. Isbey?” 
said to our friend, who was also spending the 
evening with us. Annie had gone to the hal! 
door with Alford, Mr. Isbey took up bis 
hat. 

“One must not judge too hastily,” he sid. 
“ But he is the last person I should think An- 
nie would fancy. He is too much like herself” 

“Yes; brilliant, cheerful, erratic, I amsu- 
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prised, but I think she loves him. I never | ‘with reserved blue eyes anda golden red beard, 
saw her appear just so to any one before.” bowed gravely. 

He waited a moment until Annie came in; “ Yes, the room is quite at your service 
then left us. Annie flung herself upon the | just as it stands, Miss Perth. I shall not need 
lounge, and covered her face with her hands. | it until Mrs. Blair returns, if you will allow 
I knelt down by her, and kissed her hair. me to come in occasionally for a book from 

*Do you love him, pet?” the library.” 

“Yes,” ghe said, nestling her face on my Saying which he left the room. 
shoulder. “It is his furniture, not mine,” explained 

“How can you, Annie? He isn’t halfas | Mrs. Granville. “ It will not be worth their 
nice as Hetherton, or Charlef Carlton.” while to take up the carpet and move that 

“I don't know. Don't ask me to be con- | great bookcase, so Mr. Blair said you could 
sistent; I never am.” use it as it was, when I told him about you. 

It struck me as being strange that she did | He knows, of course, that you will take good 
not immediately avow him perfect—love being | care of the things.” 
blind, you know—but Annie was different | It was rather a novel arrangement, but 
from other people in everything. She talked | since it was Mr. Blair's offer, I need have no 
@bout ‘him eagerly enough, as I knelt there, | scruples. And it was a very great tempta- 
unbraiding her hair; told me what ke said and | tion to have the use of such an elegant little 
did—how handsome his eyes were, how soft | place. Of course I arranged for it witha 
his hair and beard! We went to bed at last, | great déal of pleasure. 
and she was talking when I dropped asleep. “Mr. Blair wont trouble you any,” said 

Lhad become so used to Annie’s love affuirs, | Mrs. Granville. “He’s the quietest man in 
that | was not as much absorbed in this one | the world.” 
as I might have been, even though it seemed This remark recalled the David Bruce of 
inearnest. I was thinking of something else | “St. Olaves,” and I thought it fortunate. for 
ws I worked, the next morning, after Annie | Mr. Blair's peace of mind that he was married, 
had gone to Mr. Middleton’s to resume her sit- | else Annie or I might otherwise possibly 
vation as amanuensis, when somebody knock- | prove another Alice. 
edat the door. I opened it. There stood Mr. Blair had vacated the room for good, 
Mrs. Granville. taking with him an immense folio volume, and 

“IL wish to speak to you about your rooms, | Annie and I sat there in quiet satisfaction that 
Miss Perth,” she said. evening—I sewing, she lounging in a little 

“Yes. Please come in and be seated.” tete-a-tete of green velvet, and reading. There 
“ Mrs. Blair is going away to stay through | was a splendid library of cedar wood and plate 
the winter, and Mr. Blair will not require all | glass, but that we found locked. A magnifi- 
hisrooms now. You spoke of these being | cent Titian over the mantel, and in the south 
smaller than you. wished. You can have the | alcove a little French beauty by Greuze. 
one they have used for a library, if you choose. The curtains were of green satin, with an 
It joins this. Mr. Blair will need only his | over drapery of white lace. On an arabesque 
chamber—next room but one.” bracket was a marble bust of Goethe. Oppo- 

In an instant I thought that we needed an- | site the door a fine oil painting of Mr. Blair 
other room, since Annie would wish to see | himself. Annie criticised it; admired the 
Alford alone evenings. beard, and found fault with the nose; and 

“I think I should like it,” I said. finally said she believed he left it there to keep 

“I thought perhaps you might. Will you | guard over the room. 
goin and look at it?” “ He is very wise,” said I. “ For if I didn’t 

We entered a luxurious little place, as green | actually stand in awe of those deeply, darkly, 
a sea cave. I was a little sturtled when a | beautifully blue eyes, I might be tempted to 
@ntleman arose from the depths of a luxu | the depravity of picking the lock of that libra- 
flows fauteuil of emerald’ velvet, and stood | ry. Just see the Bronte’s, and the Reade’s, 
teady to be presented. I had supposed the | and the whole collection of poets, Annie! 
room was unoccupied. Isn’t it perfectly tantalizing ?” 

“Miss Perth, Mr. Blair,” said Mrs. Gran-| Alford was there the next evening, and the 
Ville. “ Mise Perth wishes to look at the room, | next; and more than half the evenings of the 
‘Me. Blair.” next three weeks. I spent alone in the little 
The gentleman—tall, graceful, sanguine, | library, while Annie and he sat together in 
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the next room. Indeed, it seemed as if I had 
quite lost Annie. She was either at Mr. Mid- 
dieton’s house, or with Alford, continually. I 
used to get tired working alone, and it was 
not only a pleasant surprise, but a very great 
relief, when Mr. Blair one day handed me the 
key to the library, and asked me if I would 
not like the use of the books. I wondered he 
had not thought of it before. Indeed, I had 
thought of it so much that I felt quite guilty 
as I took the key and thanked him. 

That evening Annie and Alford went to a 
concert, and Alford was at the house an hour 
or two after they returned. They awoke me 
in my chamber, when they entered the next 
room, for Annie had told me not to sit up for 
her. Then I fell asleep again. The clock 
was striking twelve when Annie came to bed. 
She awoke me to show me the ring he had 
given her. Then it had gone as far as that? 

She was happy and excited, but’ she fell 
asleep at last, and I lay awake thinking sadly. 
Annie would leave me. I could not help cry- 
ing, but I cried very softly, so as not to dis- 
turb her. She was so happy!—her whole 
heart and life seemed taken up, so that there 
was surely forevermore a division between 
us. She had been my nearest and dearest so 
many years! Now I had no one—no one but 
my old friend, Mr. Isbey, and he never could 
be more to me than he always had been; no 
one could ever take Annie’s place. I thought 
until my heart ached with its desolate pain, 
and I cried myself to sleep. - 

The next afternoon Mr. Isbey came and 
took tea with us, and spent the evening with 
me, for Annie went out with Alford. When 
I told him of Annie’s engagement, he looked 
grave, but said little. He stood at the library 
looking over the books. 

“Do you know this Mr. Blair?” he asked, 
at last. 

“Not much. I wonder if his pencil marked 
that copy of Tennyson’s Idyls, which you 
have. He has exquisite taste, if so.” 

Mr. Isbey did not take the trouble to look 
the book through. He clasped his hands be- 
hind him and walked the floor until he made 
me nervous. 

“ Wont you look over Annie’s new music ?” 
I asked, hoping to attract his attention. “ Mr. 
Alford brought her a large roll yesterday.” 

“No,” he said, curtly. “I must be going. 
It is ten o'clock.” 

“Wont you come in to-morrow night, and 
have a game of chess with Annie?” I said, 
helping him on with his overcoat. “I’m so 


glad we saved the beautiful set you gave us! 
By the way, one of the pearl pawns is brok- 
en. Annie said you promised her to get it 
mended.” . 

I brought the little bijou. He took it silently, 

“ Will you come to-morrow night ?” 

“No; Lhave something else to do,” he ap- 
swered, and went off thus ungraciously. 

I was babyish that night. It seemed as if 
no one had a thought for me. I tried to force 
back the hysterte swelling in my throat, but 
my grief rose up and submerged me at last, 
and I flung myself upon the lounge in a wild 
passion of crying. I did not cry often, but 
when I did give way, it seemed as if soul and 
body would be wrenched apart, and I was al- 
most ill for a week after. I was lost to all 
sight, sense and sound, when two firm hands 
touched my head, and a voice exclaimed: 

“For heaven’s sake, what is the matter, 
child ?” 

I was frozen still in an instant. I never 
turned or looked up. I knew the voice. It 
was Mr. Blair’s. 

“ Miss Perth.” 

I made no sign. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, and left the 
room, 

Then I was angry—lI did not know whether 
at him or at myself. I sprang up and locked 
the door, walked the floor until I was dizzy, 
then went around through the hall to my bed- 
room, so that Alford and Annie should not 
see my face, for they had returned. I bathed 
my throbbing head, looked at my blanched 
face in the dressing-glass and went to bed—a 
cynic. I would rather have died than have 
that calm, dignified Mr. Blair see me in such 
a state. Why couldn’t he have knocked? He 
did, of course, but I did not hear him, I 
might not have heard him if he had fireda 
pistol ball at the door. 

That was the last evening Alford was at 
our rooms for a week. If he and Annie had 
quarrelled, she said nothing of it to me. She 
was a little abstracted, but seemed cheerful 
enough, and Wednesday evening Alford came 
again, and Annie went to the opera with him. 
Thursday night I went to the opera with Mr. 
Isbey. I had no thought for anything but the 
music, until the performance was over ; then, 
passing out, I saw Alford with a lady on his 
arm—a beautiful blonde girl in an opera cloak 
of violet velvet, snowy plumes tipped with 
silver, in the soft loose masses of her fair hair, 
Alford was bending his head and talking & 
her in a low voice as my eyes fell upon him. 
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Suddenly he saw me, and crimsoned to his 
golden curls. Naturally enough I told Annie 
when I reached home. She turned upon me 
in an instant. 
“You saw him with her, then?” she said. 
“I saw Alford with a lady,” I replied. 
“Harrie,’ she said, in an excited voice, 
“there is a report that he is engaged to that 
” 


«Why, he is engaged to you, Annie!” 

“I know it.” 

She was very pale, all but two burning spots 
upon her cheeks, and her eyes glittered with 
alook I had never seen in them before. 

Annie, it cannot be!” 

“T don't know, Harrie,” she said, sinking 
intoa seat. “Heisnot trustworthy. Ihave 
known it this long time.” 

“And you still love him ?” 

“ Yes, I love him.” 

Annie was different from me. She looked 
up at me, read my face a moment, and smiled 
sadly. 

“I never was consistent, you know,” she 
said. “I never expect to be. Well, I will 
know about this to-morrow. Don’t fret for 
me, Harrie.” 

The next day Charley Carlton from Cohas- 
setcame in. I saw the color drift out of An- 
uie’s cheeks, and watched her curiously. 

“Charley, do you know Miss Forrester?” 
she asked, as they were looking for a piece of 
music together. 

“Madge Forrester? O,yes. She is engag- 
ed to Alford—Lew Alford, you know. He is 
in town, now, isn’t he ?” 

“I believe so,” said Annie, quietly opening 
another portfolio. “ Have they been engaged 
long?” 

“Over two years. She’s a beauty, Annie, 
haven’t you seen her ?” 

“Once.” 

That was all she said. Charley fell on my 
hands the remainder of his stay. When he 
had gone, I went and knelt down by the fau- 
teuil where Annie sat, with her head on her 
hand. 

“What shall you do, darling ?” 

She dropped her ring into my hand. 

“Put it out of my sight,” she said, with a 
shudder. 


He came that night. There must have been 
astormy scene, for Annie came to me for the 
ring, with a face so changed with passion that 
Ihardly knew her. She went back to the 
sitting-room ; in half an hour I heard the door 
close upon him. 

20 


My poor sister! I did not know what to 
do—whether to go to her or leave her alone. 
She had not seemed like my gay, tender An- 
nie for four weeks past. So J did not go to 
her immediately ; I sat before the library fire, 
my heart beating painfully, my ear listening 
for the slightest sound in the next room. All 
was very still. She came to me at last. 

“ Let us go to bed, Harrie,” she said, wearily. 

I took her dear hands, cold as ice, and drew 
her down to the hassock at my feet. I put 
my arms about her neck and held her head to 
my bosom, with my cheek against her glossy 
hair. She was cold as stone for a long time. 
Her forehead knotted at last—her head sank 
to my lap; she clasped me convulsively about 
the waist, and I never witnessed such a pas- 
sion of grief as was hers. 

It was of no use to say a word to her. I 
could only smooth back her tangled hair, and 
kiss her hot forehead. I begged her, for my 
sake, not to make herself ill, at last. 

“T love you, dear, more than he ever did. 
Don’t hurt yourself in this way for him; he is 
not worth it. Don’t break your heart for him, 
Annie, when I love you so, and you are all I 
have in the world!” 

She raised her head. 

“T shall not break my heart,” she said, after 
amoment. “These are my last tears, my 
only ones. I have loved him,”—she stopped 
—*but as God is my judge, I do not love him 
now; my heart is washed clean to the core. 
He is no nearer my soul than the farthest 
stranger in the world. Ido not know what 
it means, but it sickens me to think of him. 
Don’t speak his name again, Harrie. We will 
go to bed now, I am so tired!” 

She slept on my arm all night, her pale face 
as serene as an infant’s. Once she moved and 
spoke a name, not Alford’s, or mine, but Mr. 
Isbey’s. She called him by his first name— 
Leonard. 

I had not’seen Mr. Blair since the night he 
caught me crying so «dreadfully. I was very 
glad of it, but when he came into the library 
the next morning, as I sat there at work, after 
Annie had gone to Mr. Middleton’s, true to 
some peculiarity of my nature, I was haughti- 
ly indifferent to him. 

“Are you using my ‘Shirley,’ Miss Perth? 
I do not see it here.” 

“No sir. You will find it on the next shelf.” 

It was not in its place. I internally resolv- 
ed that I would never again meddle with Mr. 
Blair’s books, or anything belonging to him, 
as long as I lived. And I’d give up his room, 
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which he was at liberty to walk into at any 
time. 

“Miss Harrie, will you do me the favor to 
attend King’s lecture with me to-night ?” said 
he. 

I looked at him with two very large eyes. 

“Mr. Blair!” 

“Well, Miss Harrie ?” 

Such audacity! 

“Where is your wife?” 

“My wife!” he exclaimed, dropping his 
book, and turning hastily towards me. “ Par- 
don me, but I hope, I do hope she is about 
three feet from me!” 

There was no human creature within three 
feet or fifty feet of the man but just myself. I 
looked at him a moment, then gathered up my 
work, and was walking out of the room. 

“Wait, please—a moment—my dear Miss 
Harrie. Havel offended you? I think,”— 
half laughing—* that the words said them- 
selves. I’m sure I would not offend you for 
the world. But why need you be offended ?” 

“Do you think that your wife would sane- 
tion your giving such invitations to young 
ladies during her absence, Mr. Blair?” 

“What wife? Why, I haven’t any wife !” 

“Have you obtained a divorce from Mrs. 
Blair ?” 


“What Mrs. Blair? I don’t know a Mrs. 
Blair in existence but.my mother.” 

“ Your mother ?” I said, faintly. 

“Yes. Good heavens! You didn’t sup- 


We looked at each other very blankly for a 
moment. Then the calm, the elegant, the 
dignified Mr. Blair sank into a seat and laugh- 
ed immoderately. I turned towards the door. 
He sprang after me. 

“Harrie, dear child! I beg ten thousand 
pardons, but it is such a ridiculous mistake! 
How could you—ha! ha!” 

“Mr. Blair,” I said, trying to get away, for 
he had my hands. 

“Harrie, dear little girl, don’t be angry. 
Just answer me one question.” 

“TI will go to the lecture—yes—if you will 
let me go!” 

“That is not it; will you be Mrs. Blair?” 

“ Release my hands!” 

“ Listen to me, please.” 

Annie wanted me to tell Mr. Isbey all about 
it, and then ask him not to mention the sub- 
ject to her. I didso. He was so kind to An- 
nie! He devoted himself to her pleasure ds 
he had never done before in his life. I was 
very grateful to him. 
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It came to be winter. Mr. Blair and I were 
sitting very comfortably by the library fire 
one evening, and Annie was playing and sing- 
ing, when Mr. Isbey came in. 

“Come, girls, put on your wraps for asleigh 
ride! Come, Blair! It’s a splendid night— 
the clearest starlight, and the roads are smooth 
as glass. Annie, little queen, that’s right.” 

We were wrapped in a moment, down stairs, 
and piling merrily into the cutter. It was the 
finest night of the season. Before we got out 
of town, the street was blocked by the falling 
of an omnibus horse, ata crossing. We stood 
stationary a moment. Some men in a sleigh 
behind us were talking. 

“O, it’s nothing when you get used to it. I 
don’t think she broke her heart either; she 
holds too stiff an upper lip for that. But wo- 
men are fools!: I should think they’d learn 
enough to take care of themselves after a 
while. But it always will be so; every good 
looking fellow has a throw at their hearts, A 
perfect game of battledore and shuttlecock. 
We call, they throw out, and we throw back. 
It’s very nice for you and I, Jim—hearts are 
pretty playthings—and—women are fools!” 

I looked at Annie to see if she heard. She 
did, and she knew the voice. She curled her 
lips—her eyes flashed—then she laughed. 

“ He’s as blind as a bat!” she said. 

I thought she meant that he did not see her, 
but in a litthe while I understood she meant 
that women do not break their hearts, but out- 
live love after love, because they find they 
were deceived by false symbols of tenderness 
and truth. A woman who would die fora 
false-hearted man is much better dead than 
alive. There is truth and tenderness in the 
world as surely as there are counterfeits of 
them, and it is the most unpardonable weak- 
ness to lose our grand faith in God’s store of 
wealth because we grasped at a bit of rock 
crystal and supposed it a diamond. More 
shame to the erystal for not being a diamond! 
but the poor thing can’t help its worthlessness. 
Glitter, crystal, with your false brillianey! 
every true seeker will eventually cast you by. 

Annie’s restlessness was all gone. Long 


‘before I suspected it, she had discovered a 


fresh green ivy wound through all the irrege- 


lar ways of her previous paths—Leonard Is- 


bey’s love—and she bound her brows, and sat 
down in peace. We were married at the same 
time, Mr. Blair and I. 


+ a> 


Many dread being ill who are very willing 
their lives should be so. 
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THE FLORIST. 


The Florist. 


Life hath as many farewells 
Aa it hath sunvy hours; 
And over some are scattered thorns, 
And over others flowers.—Mas. L. P. Surra. 


Coreopsis. 

Among the numerous family of coreopsis are in- 
cluded a number of showy perennials, with yellow 
flowers, all perfectly hardy, and easily propagated 
by division of the roots. ; 

Coreopsis lanceolata—Lance-leaved—is a fine 
species, with lanceolate leaves, producing a profu- 
sion of large, rich, yellow flowers, upon long pe- 
duncles (flower-stems), which begin to open in 
June, and give a continued succession until au- 
tumn. Height about two feet. This is almost the 
only perennial which produces yellow compound 
flowers so early in summer. A small root planted 
in April will make a large plant by autumn. All 
the species are propagated by dividing the roots. 

Coreepsis verticillata.—Leaves verticillate (given 
off in a circle round the stem); opposite, sessile 
(without footstalks); ternate (in threes), or quinite 
(in fives); leaflets linear lanceolate, entire; rays of 
the flower acute, pale yellow; disk. or centre, dark 
brown. The flowers have a peculiar, star-shaped 
appearance. It is said the florets are used to dye 
cloth red. It is a handsome shrubbery or border 
plant, continuing from July to October in bl§om. 

Coreopsis tenuifvlia—Slender-leaved.—T he foliage 
of this species very much resembles the last, with 
this difference, it is much more delicate and finer. 
The flowers are of the same shape, a deep, shining 
yellow, having its disk also yellow; not more than 
afoot high; in bloom in July and August. A 
handsome plant, suitable for the front of the border. 

Coreopsis tripteris—T hree-leaved.—A tall, hand- 
some plant, suitable for the shrubbery, six feet 
high. Leaves on the stems in threes; lanceolate, 
entire; radical ones pinnate; flowers yellow; from 
August to October. 

Coreopsis grandiflora—Great-flowered.—The flow- 
ms are not so large, however, as C. lanceolata, or 
% handsome. Its hubits are different from the 
other species, having creeping roots, which throw 
w in every direction stems not more than one foot 
high, with compound, much divided leaves ; leaflets 

» As an exception to the other species, this 
is somewhat tender, and requires protection. 


Verbena. 

There are innumerable varieties of the verbena, 
of every color and tint, excepting yellow and blue. 
Some varieties are of a bluish purple, ruby-purple, 
lilae and dark-purple, rose, scarlet, crimson, white, 
white with red eye, scarlet with purple eye, rosy 
with red eye, shaded, striped, ete.; in fact, every 
thade of the colors named. The habits of all are 
similar, naturally prostrate creeping plants, taking 
Toot freely wherever the stems come in contact 
with the ground, and sending forth innumerable 
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clusters of their many-hued, brilliant flowers from 
May to November. It is kept with difficulty through 
the winter, except in rooms or in the greenhouse. 
In the cellar the roots soon perish; nor are any of 
them quite hardy enough to stand the winter. 
They flower from seed sown in the open ground, in 
May, the same season, commencing their bloom in 
August. Seedling plants produce seed in abun- 
dance, but those that have been a long time propa- 
gated from cuttings lose that power ina great 
measure. There is no end to the variety from 
seedling plants. To have them come early in flow- 
er, the seed may be brought forward in the frame. 
No plant equals the verbena for masses, particu- 
larly when grown in beds cut out on lawns, as the 
brilliancy of the flowers contrasts finely with the 
green grass. 


Thunbergia. 

Thunbergia alata—W inged-petioled Thunbergia. 
Handsome climbing green-house perennial, but 
succeeds well as an annual, from seed sown in the 
open ground the last of May, growing five or six 
feet high, with numerous buff-colored flowers, with 
dark throat, from July to October. 

Thunbergia alata, var. alba—White-flowered, 
winged-petioled Thunbergia.—This is a very showy 
variety of 7. alata, differing in no respect except 
color. The plant is highly ornamental, and being 
easily multiplied by cuttings, it has already become 
common. Like the other variety it is often treated 
as a stove plant, but it succeeds better in the con- 
servatory or green-house, and, if planted in a warm, 
sunny border, it will grow and blossom freely dur- 
ing the summer months. A soil composed of peat 
and loam is that which suits it best. 


Cassia. 

Cassia Marylandica—Maryland Cassia. A hardy, 
indigenous perennial, four feet high, with yellow 
flowers, from August to September. Many of this 
genus are beautiful plants, but mostly tender; some 
species are sensitive, and close their leaves in wet 
weather, or at the approach of night. 


Work for the Month. 

This is a very busy month, for the garden should 
now be cleared and arranged for the season. Trans- 
plant all sorts of fibrous-rooted perennial and bien- 
nial plants now where they are intended to remain. 
Put the bulbs into the ground again, and transplant 
the different layered plants into their respective 
places. Prune flowering shrubs of all sorts. Plant 
and transplant all hardy deciduous shrubs, and 
their suckers. Dig up and part the roots of all 
flowers which require so doing, and replant them. 
Plant cuttings of honeysuckles, laurels, etc. Take 
up the roots of dahlias, and put them carefully 
away till May. Trim evergreens. Plant box edg- 
ings; cut away the long, sticky roots, and trim the 
tops even. Mow grass walks and lawns, and weed 
gravel walks. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Housewife. 


Raspberry and Blackberry Jelly. 

Take the berries when ripe, mash them, and let 
them drain through a flannel bag, without squeez- 
ing it. To each pint of juice put a pound of white 
sugar, and the beaten white of an egg to three 
pounds of the sugar. Set it on the fire; when it boils 
up well, take it from the fire, and skim it clear. 
Set it back on the fire; if amy more scum rises, take 
it from the fire, and skim it off. Boil it till it be- 
comes a jelly, which is ascertained by taking a little 
of it up into a tumbler of cold water. If it falls to 
the bottom in a solid mass, it is sufficiently boiled. 
Seal it up in tumblers or cups. 


Apple Jelly. 

Pare and core some tart apples; boil till soft in 
plenty of water, and strain through a jelly bag. 
Do not squeeze them. Add a pound of white sugar 
to each pint of liquor, and boil slowly to a thick 
jel'y. A little cranberry or beet juice, put in on 
removing it from the fire, will give it a red tinge; 
or, use saffron tincture, or spinach leaves, to color, 
if preferred. Strain again, and when cool, put into 
glasses and cover. 


Sago Jelly. 

Rinse four ounces of sago thoroughly; then soak 
it in cold water half an hour, turn off the water, 
and put to it a pint and a half of fresh cold water. 
Let it soak in it half an hour, then set it where it 
will boil slowly, stirring it constantly; boil with it 
a stick of cinnamon. When of a thick consistency, 
add a glass of wine, and white sugar to the taste. 
Let it boil five minutes, then turn it into cups. 


Sago Pudding. 

Three pints of milk and a cup of sago, boiled to- 
gether till the sago is tender, with a stick of cinna- 
mon; while it is hot, stir in a small piece of butter, 
four eggs, sugar to your taste, and a little rose- 
water or lemon. Serve with powdered sugar. 


Apricot Tart. 

Take some apricots, cut them in two and break 
the stones; put them into paste with sugar, a small 
quantity of preserved lemon, and a few of the ker- 
nels; elose it, sprinkle sugar over and glaze it. If 
the apricots are not ripe, boil them a short time in 
water, and drain them well. 


Suet Pudding. 

Chop half a pound of beef suet extremely fine; 
add the same quantity of flour, two eggs well 
beaten, a small quantity of pounded and sifted su- 
gar, and a little salt; mix well together with milk 
to a tolerable consistency, and either bake or boil it. 


Whigs for Tea, or Breakfast. 

Warm a pint anda half of milk, one ounce of 
butter, three eggs, three tablespoonsful of yeast, 
flour to make a batter, and let it rise two or three 
hours. Bake in rings fifteen minutes. 


Cream Cheese. 

Such of our readers as are fond of this luxury 
and can procure the materials for it, are requested 
to try the subjoined recipe, cut from an Irish jour- 
nal, the editor of which highly recommends it:— 
“Take a quart of cream, or if not desired very rieh 
add one pint of new milk, warm it in hot water (if 
necessary) until it is the temperature of milk from 
the cow. Add a tablespoonful of rennet, let it 
stand till thick, then break it slightly with a spoon 
and place it in a frame eight inches square and 
four inches deep, in which a fine canvas cloth has 
been placed. Press it slightly with a weight, let it 
stand twelve hours, then put a finer cloth in the 
frame—a little powdered salt should be put over 
the cloth ; it will be fit for use in a day or two.” 


To preserve Eggs. 

The simplest, least troublesome, and certainly 9 
very excellent plan, is to simply pack them in pans, 
with the broad end downwards, in salt, surround- 
ing them entirely, and packing them row above 
row until the pan is quite full. A moderate-sized 
pan will hold perhaps one hundred. They will eat 
like quite fresh eggs for a week or ten days after 
packing them in the salt, and will keep good for 
twelve months, if necessary. You may keep eggs 
thus for years, and never have one spoilt in the 
keeping. Of course it is needless to say the eggs 
must le kept in quite a dry place. 


Bweetmeat Pudding. 

Take one ounce each of orange and lemon peel, 
and citron; slice them very thin; line a dish with 
puff paste; lay the peel at the bottom; mix the 
yolks of seven eggs with the whites of two eggs, 
adding five ounces of sugar; pour it over the sweet- 
meats; put it into an oven well heated, and bake 
thirty-five minutes. 


Butter Cakes. 

Beat with your hands a dish of butter inte a 
cream, add two pounds of sifted sugar, three pounds 
of dried flour, and two dozen eggs, leaving out half 
the whites; then beat altogether for an hour. Pre- 
vious to baking it, you may add some seeds and 
currants, an ounce of mace, a nutmeg, and a little 
brandy. 


Tapioca Pudding. 

Wash two large spoonsful of tapioca, and put to 
a pint of milk; the grated rind of a lemon, a smal! 
piece of butter, and sugar to your taste. Boil it an 
hour; then add three well beaten eggs. Put it in 
a dish, and bake three-quarters of an hour. Serve 
with sauce, or sugar and cream. 


Vermicelli Pudding. 

Take four ounces of vermicelli; boil it soft ins 
pint of new milk, with a stick or two of cinnamon; 
add half a pint of thick cream, a quarter of a poupd 
of butter, the same quantity of sugar, and the yolks 
of four eggs, well beaten ; put in a dish and bake it. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Watters. 


Remarkable Case. 

On the 27th of February, 1831, a man named 
John Taylor, aged 20, a native of Prussia, was at 
work asa sailor on board the brig Jane, of Scar- 
borough, then im the London docks, and while 
guiding the iron pivot of the trysail mast into the 
mainboom, the tackle broke, and the mast, which 
was thirty-nine feet long and six hundred pounds 
in weight, descended upon Taylor. The iron pivot 
tore off half his scalp, which fell over his face; then 
striking his lower jaw, broke it, and knocked him 
down; lastly, piercing his chest obliquely, came 
out in the lower part of his back, and fixed in the 
deck. When thus transfixed and otherwise in- 
jured, the man subsequently stated that he felt no 
pain. “TI was in heaven,” said he. Nor was he at 
all inconvenienced during the withdrawal of the 
mast from his body by his fellow-seainen, but im- 
mediately afterward experienced “ unutterable ago- 
ny,” and at each act of inspiration the air came 
from the wound in his chest, proving thereby that 
the lung was injure.|. He was carried to the Lon- 
don Hospital, where he so far recovered in five 
months from the effects of his severe injuries, as to 
be able to walk a distance of some miles. He ulti- 
mately returned to his duty as a sailor, and has 
ever since enjoyed most excellent health. — 
Natural Barometers. 

Chickweed is an excellent barometer. When 
the flower expands fully, we are not to expect rain 
for several hours; should it continue in that state, 
no rain will disturb the summer’s day. When it 
half conceals its miniature flower, the day is gen- 
erally showery; but if it entirely shuts up, or veils 
the white flower with its green mantle, let the trav- 
eller put on his great-coat. The different species 
of trefoils always contract their leaves at the ap- 
proach of a storm; so certainly does this take place, 
that these plants acquired the name of the hus- 
bandman’s barometer. The tulip, and several of 
the compound yellow flowers, all close before rain. 
There is a species of wood-sorrel which doubles its 
leaves before storms. The bauhinia, or mountain 
ebony, capial or sensitive plants, observe the same 
habits. 


The Boomerang. 

The boomerang is a puzzle, and even mathema- 
ticians cannot comprehend the law of its action. 
It isa piece of carved hard wood, nearly in the 
form of a parabola; it is from thirty to forty inches 
long, and about three inches broad, pointed at both 
ends, the concave part a quarter of an inch thick, 
and the convex edge quite sharp. The mode of 
wing it is as singular as the weapon. Ask a black 
to throw it so that it may fall at his feet, and away 
ges boomerang for forty yards before him, skim- 
ming along the surface at three or four feet from 
the ground, when it will suddenly rise into the air 
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forty or fifty feet, describing a curve, and finally 
drop at the feet of the thrower. 


A new and rare Animal. 

A little harvest mouse (mus minutus) was caught 
by a cat, the other day, in Byfield. It was first 
discovered and brought to notice a few years ago 
by White, the English naturalist, who found a nest 
built like a bird’s nest in a bush, which had eight 
young ones. It is very rare in Europe, and we are 
not aware of any specimen having been before 
found in this country. It is an inch and a half 
long exclusive of the tail, and weighs an eighth of 
an ounce, being the smallest quadruped in the 
world. Its color is brown on the back and sides, 
and white on the belly and inside of the legs. The 
head is very small, with short ears and large, 
prominent eyes. The feet are proportioned like 
those of the kangaroo, the hind ones being the 
longest and strongest, and possessing five toes, 
while the fore ones have but four. Its nest ie made 
of grass, in the form of a ball, being completely 
closed on every side. When the mother wishes to 
perform maternal duty, she tears open a place to 
get access to the young hopefuls, closing it up 
again when her important mission is ended. It is 
a remarkably beautiful and agile little creature, 
though unfortunately the delicate attentions of the 
cat had deprived the specimen referred to above of 
both his agility and beauty, and rendered him unfit 
for preservation. 


Curious Circumstance. 

George Martinson, of Hartford, Ct., a gentleman 
well advanced in years, died some eight or nine 
months ago, leaving a handsome property. His 
heirs were his widow and two or three children; 
there was also an adopted daughter. Careful 
search was made, but no will could be discovered, 
so the estate went into probate; the six months 
allowed were just expiring, and next day the prop- 
erty was to be divided among the heirs. The Hart- 
ford Press says that day the widow noticed an old 
pair of pantaloons of her husband's hanging in the 
cellar-way, and gave them to an Irish woman at 
work for her, saying she could wash them up, and 
maybe they'd be good for something. As she took 
them to the washtub she felt a paper in one of the 
pockets; it was the missing will. Among the be- 
quests it gave the house and lot, worth $5000, 'to 


the adopted daughter. 


Death of a Pin-Gatherer. 

The Baron de Sevres is dead,in France. Among 
the property he left were found two large and 
heavy boxes, which by the heirs were supposed to 
contain cash, but turned out to be hundreds of 
thousands of all imaginable kinds of pins. For the 
last twenty years his regular habit has been to pass 
along the most frequented streets and places of 
public resort, and to pick up any pins he discovered 
on the ground. . 
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Editors Gable. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Epirors AND PROPRIETORS, 


THE EMPRESS AND HER HAIR. 

A Paris correspondent states that the 
French empress is entertaining her friends at 
Fontainebleau, and says that the eminent lady 
moves with the greatest ease and grace from 
one group to another. She joins for a mo- 
ment in the remarks of each, and no sooner 
has she withdrawn, than she herself becomes 
the subject of observation, and with one com- 
mon wail do the ladies burst into exclama- 
tions of disapprobation at the experiment 
which her majesty had been induced by ill- 
advised friends to try; that of revivifying her 
hair, which had ever since the autumn mani- 
fested a tendency to turn pale and fade, the 
colors which once shone so brilliantly amongst 
the thick golden plaits and tresses no longer 
suiting the*nwance to which the hair has 
changed, consequently the blues had to be- 
come paler and the mauves much lighter, 
while the stronger violet and ponceau, once 
so becoming, were found no longer admissible. 
Accordingly the court hair-dresser set about 
trying his skill in revivifying, promising upon 
his honor that the preparation he employed 
should neither act as a dye nor as a destroyer 
of the hair. What, then, was the painful sur- 
prise at beholding the change which a few 
employments of the drug had accomplished ? 
From the beautiful golden color we all were 
wont to greet with so much enthusiasm, it 
had become a dark auburn, from a dark au- 
burn it was fast declining into a deep brown. 
Nothing could be more unbecoming than this 
tint te her majesty’s complexion, and it is 
hoped that by ceasing to use the preparation, 
and reducing the color by a soda mixture, 
composed for the express purpose, the natural 
nuance will soon be restored. 


+ 
IMPATIENCE.—In all evils which admit a 
remedy, impatience should be avoided, because 
it wastes that time and attention in com- 
plaints, which, if properly applied, might re- 
move the cause. 
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A LapeL.—The Persians have a saying that 
“ten measures of talk were sent down upon 
the earth, and the women took nine.” 


THE HUMAN EYE. 

The language of the eye is very hard to 
counterfeit. You can read in the eyes of your 
companion, while you talk, whether your 
argument hits him, though his tongue will 
not confess it. There is a look by which a 
man shows he is going to say a good thing, 
and a look when he has said it. Vain and 
forgotten are all the fine offices of hospitality, 
if there be no holiday in the eye. How many 
furtive invitations are avowed by the eye 
though dissembled by the lips. A man comes 
away from a company; he has heard no im- 
portant remark, but if in sympathy with the 
society, he is cognizant of such a stream of 
life as has been flowing to him through the 
eye. There are eyes which give no more ad- 
mission into them than blueberries, others are 
liquid, and deep wells that men might fall 
into; and others are oppressive and devour- 
ing, and take too much notice. There are 
asking eyes and asserting eyes, eyes full of 
faith—some of good and some of sinister omen. 


BURNETT?’S PREPARATIONS.—We wish to 
call the attention of the readers of “The Dol- 
lar Monthly” to Messrs. Burnett & Co.’s ad- 
vertisement on the cover of this Magazine. 
Mr. Burnett’s preparations are unequalled on 
this continent. His articles for the toilet, for 
the table, for the health of the people, are all 
just as he describes them; so the public have 
confidence in his word in what he sells, and 
the firm thrives accordingly. We are glad of it. 


Derrnitions. — Analyze —an attack on 
Anna’s veracity.. Wilful—Will a little tipsy. 
Patrolling—Pat turning on his own axis. 


DovustFuL.—A report that the Horse Ma- 
rines had hired the roof of Quincy Market 
for a parade ground needs confirmation. 

- 

REVENGE.—Revenge is a fever in one’s 
blood, generally to be cured only by = 
the blood of another. 


A GREAT GAME IN A SMALL COMPASS— 
Cricket on the hearth. 
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THE RIOT MANIA. 

Riots are like contagious diseases, they 
spread with alarming rapidity, frighten sen- 
sible people out of their wits, cause them to 
neglect all proper precautions, and take no 
measures for the public safety, until some in- 
dividual comes forward, and by his example 
and counsel inspires courage in the weak and 
timid. Mobs are generally cowardly, and if 
they are met on their first onset with prompt- 

ness, firmness and dignity, they will dissolve ; 
bat if the men who compose the crowd see 
that they are feared, that no force is ready to 
oppose them, they will sweep on with confi- 
dence, flerce and strong, to scenes of violence 
and plunder, and each day that passes without 
calling out forces to meet them and crush 
them, but adds to their confidence and brute 
courage, and at last a mob becomes a most 
formidable force, and dictates terms to the 
authorities. But there is not on record a 
single instance where mobs ruled for any 
length of time. During the French revolu- 
tion mobs held possession of the government 
from six months to as many years; but when 
Napoleon the Great assumed power, he show- 
ed that he was no friend of riots or sudden 
rises, and he took care that Frenchmen should 
not hurl him from the throne as they had 
done his predecessors. 

The Gordon riots of England are matters of 
history. The vilest portion of the populace 
made themselves felt and heard for some 


days, and all of their demands were complied |: 


with by the timid, just because the govern- 
ment was weak and careless, and did not 
command the respect of the roughs. But 
after the authorities began their work, they 
finished it up in the old-fashioned rough style, 
wing the gallows and the noose without the 
slightest conscientious scruples, and regard- 
less of the prayers of the condemned. 

We have had but few riots in Boston; but 
they have been more frequent and severe in 
New York, which contains a larger floating 
population than Boston, and more discon- 
tented, disorderly men. The riot which re- 
cently occurred there could have been sup- 
pressed the first day that it started, if the 
authorities had been prompt and active. But 
they were not, and a few hours showed the 
city governm ot how imprudent they had 
been. What was only a ripple in the morn- 
ing had grown to be a wave of monstrous di- 
mensions at night, sweeping all before it, and 
leaving in its wake ruin, destruction and 
death, and not until after much bloodshed 


and trouble were the rioters put down.— 

Boston different results were arrived at. 
The mob made an attack on citizens, police 
officers and gunshops, but the city and State 
authorities acted in concert. The police were 
armed with revolvers and clubs, the militia 
were called to their armories, and stationed 
to guard important posts, United States men 
were drawn from the forts, artillery compa- 
nies with loaded field-pieces were ready at 
corners and in squares, and two companies of 
cavalry were in the saddle, dashing from 
street to street, and driving people before 
them; the telegraphic wires conveyed the 
news from one section of the city to the oth- 
er, and wherever help was needed it was sent. 
In this manner Boston escaped scenes of pil- 
lage, and although blood sprinkled the streets, 
the thoroughfares were not red with it, as 
some feared would be the case. For all this 
we must be thankful; and although we would 
have escaped all this, yet we must feel grate- 
ful that matters were no worse. 


Be PunctruaL.—A punctual man is very 
rarely a poor man, and never a man of doubt- 
ful credit. His small accounts are frequent- 
ly settled, and he never meets with difficulty in 
raising money to pay large demands, Sinall 
debts neglected, ruin credit, and when a man 
has lost that, he will find himself at the bot- 
tom of a hill he cannot ascend. 


CHARACTERISTIC.—We were highly amused 
the other day at the reply of an old salt, when 
asked how he felt during a recent severe gale 
which he encountered at sea, and during 
whieh the ship was in great peril... * Why,” 
said Jack, in all sincerity and simplicity, “I 
thought, what will the poor fellows on shore 
do now ?” 


» 


Sprnstens.—Formerly, women were pro- 
hibited from marrying until they had spun a 
set of bed-furniture; and till their wedding 
were called spinsters, which continues to this 
day in all legal proceedings. 


A CuiLp’s Ipra.—One of the little ffel- 
lows got off an odd expression in this form: 
“ Mother, did General Mitchell go to heav- 
en?” “Yes, my child, I think he did.” 
* Bully for him.” 


> 


To tue Pornt.—A garrulous barber being 
required to shave a celebrated wit, asked him, 
“ How shall I shave you, sir ?”—* In silence,” 
was the reply. 


a 


THE NILE EXPLOREBS. 

Captain Speke, who claims the honor of dis- 
covering the source of the Nile, has recently 
made a statement of his journeyings before 
the London Royal Institution, which met ex- 
pressly for the purpose of hearing an account 
of his adventures. The Prince of Wales was 
present with a numerous suit. The captain 
said that time would not permit him to de- 
scribe the whole of the incidents of his jour- 
ney from Zanzibar to Egypt, which occupied 
two years and a half, and extended over a dis- 
tance of more than three thousand miles. He 
chose rather to give some account of the Wa- 
huma and some of the other tribes inhabiting 
the shores of Lake Nyanza. 

Judging from the physical characteristics 
of those tribes, he considered them to be de- 
scended from the ancient Abyssinians—an 
idea confirmed by the traditions of the people, 
who, when questioned about their origin, al- 
ways replied that they came from the north. 
Captain Speke gave a long and interesting 
account of the history of the people of Unyo- 
ro, tracing their kings down to the present 
monarch. On the most fertile part of the 
shores of Lake Nyanza, he said, is the kingdom 
of Uganda, which is the most interesting of 
all the nations of equatorial Africa, being bet- 
ter cultivated and better governed than any 
other. The customs of Uganda are many of 
them most singular. The princes, having 
large harems of women, their progeny is, of 


course, most numerous. When a king dies,- 


all his sons are burnt except his successor 
and two others, who are kept, in case of acci- 
dent, until the coronation, after which one is 
pensioned off, and the other banished to Un- 
yoro. Untidiness in dress is a capital crime, 
except the offender possesses sufficient riches 
to pay an enormous fine. Ingratitude, or 
even neglecting to thank a person for a bene- 
fit conferred, is punishable. It seems that 
civilized nations might take a lesson, in this 
resect, from the barbarians. 

The lecturer stated that at Uganda the 
court customs are also curious. No one is 
allowed to stand before the king, and to touch 
him, or look at one of his women, is death. 
They believe implicitly in magic and the evil 
eye, and the kings are always attended by a 
certain number of women crowned with dead 
lizards, and bearing bowls of plaintain wine 
in their hands. The king of Karagwe is the 
most civilized of all these native chiefs ; before 
entering Uganda Captain Speke spent many 
days with him. In manners, civility and en- 
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lightenment, he might be compared with 
many Europeans. He owes much of this to 
the influence of an Indian merchant named 
Moussa Mzouri, who helped him by his advice 
to conquer his brother, with whom he was at 
war. Captain Speke was much entertained 
with many of his questions as to what became 
of the old suns, and why the moon made faces 
at the earth. He also wanted to know wheth- 
er England, of which he had heard from the 
ivory traders, could blow up the whole of 
Africa with gunpowder. The moment the 
king heard that he was desirous of going 
north, he sent messengers to the king of 
Uganda to prepare the way for him; the king 
was most anxious to afford him every possible 
information about the country. 

On arriving atthe king of Uganda's capi- 
tal, Captain Speke found it necessary to wrap 
up all his presents in chintz before sending 
them to the king, as nothing bare or naked 
could be looked at by his majesty. He found 
the palace to consist of hundreds of conical 
tents, spread over the spur of a hill. Thou- 
sands of courtiers and attendants were to be 
seen engaged in every conceivable occupa- 
tion, from playing on musical instruments to 
feeding the royal chickens. On sending word 
to the king that he wished for an interview, 
that monarch sent back a sharp message that 
he was to sit on the ground and wait until he 
was at liberty. Captain Speke, however, sent 
back word that he was a prince, and not ac- 
customed either to sit on the ground orto 
wait. A courtier followed him, prophesying 
all kinds of evil from his presumption. 

Captain Speke, however, terrified the whole 
court, king and all, into submission by merely 
opening his umbrella, which they took to be 
a deadly weapon, killing by magic. A chair 
was consequently allowed to Captain Speke, 
who was received by the king, surrounded by 
his court, and having by his side the women 
crowned with dead lizards, to ward off the 
effects of the evil eye. The king stared at 
him for about an hour, at the end of which 
time his majesty said, “Have you seen me?” 
and retired to another tent, where the same 
process of staring was followed by a similar 
inquiry. The king went into a third tent, 
and Captain Speke followed. This time, how- 
ever, the monarch deigned to examine Cap 
tain Speke’s Whitworth rifle, Captain Speke 
told him that if was the custom of the inhab- 
itants of the country of which he was a prince 
to make presents of everything that they por 
sessed to any king into whose country they 
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entered. He accordingly left him several 
rifles and watches, and a quantity of gunpow- 
det. He endeavored to engage his majesty in 
conversation about Petherick’s party, and the 
possibility of opening trade through the north. 
It was a long time, however, before he gained 
his confidence. On leaving the king present- 
ed him with numerous very valuable presents. 
At Gondokoro, Captain Speke met Mr. Ba- 
ker, but the latter, hearing from Captain 
Speke that he had not been able to explore 
the lake Luta Nzigi, Mr. Baker immediately 
set off on an expedition in that direction, and 
Captain Speke has no doubt that by next 
year we shall know all about this supposed 
tributary of the Nile. Already the English 
are discussing some of the advantages to be 
hereafter obtained by the discoveries, but 
years must elapse before the kingdom of Ugan- 
da can be reached for commercial purposes. 


MALE AND FEMALE MANNERS. 

Who can tell why women are expected, on 
pain of censure and avoidance, to conform to 
a high standard of behaviour, while men are 
indulged in another a great deal lower? We 
never could fully understand why men should 
be tolerated in chewing tobacco, in smoking, 
and in spitting everywhere almost, and at all 
times; whereas a woman cannot do any of 
those things without exciting aversion and 
disgust. Why ought a man to be allowed to 
drink liquor till his breath is offensive, and 
his manners vulgar, while a woman must do 
nothing which shall be indecorous in the eye 
of the most fastidious judgment? Why should 
aman be allowedly so self-indulgent, putting 
his limbs and person in all manner of atti- 
tudes, however uncouth and distasteful, mere- 
ly because such vulgarities yield him tempo- 
tary ease, while a woman is always required 
to preserve an attitude, if not of positive grace, 
at least of decency and propriety, from which 
if she departs, though but for an instant, she 
respect, arid is instantly branded as a 

low creature? Can anybody say why a man 
When he has the toothache, or is called to 
suffer in any other way, shall be permitted as 
4 matter of course to groan and bellow, and 
Vent his feelings very much in the style of an 
animal not endowed with reason, while a wo- 
maa similarly suffering must bear it in silence 
and decorum? Why should men, as a class, 
habitually, and as a matter of right, boldly 
Wear the coarsest qualities of human nature 
2 the outside, and swear, and crowd, and 
fight, and brutify themselves, so that they are 


obliged to be put in separate pens in the cars 
on the railroads, and at the depots, while wo- 
men must appear with an agreeable counte- 
nance, if not smiles, even when the head, or 
perhaps the heart, aches, and are expected to 
permit nothing ill-tempered, disagreeable, or 
even unhappy, to appear outwardly, but to 
keep all these concealed in their own bosoms, 
to suffer as they may, lest they might other- 
wise lessen the cheerfulness of others? These 
are a few suggestions only among many we 
would hint to the stronger and most exacting 
sex, to be reflected on for the improvement of 
their taste and manners. In the mirror thus 
held up before them, they cannot avoid ob- 
serving the very different standard by which 
the behaviour of the two sexes is constantly 
regulated. If any reason can be assigned 
why one should always be a lady, and the 
other hardly ever a gentleman, we hope it 
will be done. 


THREE REasons.—A traveller writes home 
to a friend: “ From Camden to Bletchley, a 
distance of forty miles, I travelled along with 
Mrs. Greaves. She was a sweet and inter- 
esting woman—so sweet and interesting that, 
fastidious as I am on the subject, I believe I 
would have been willing to have kissed her, 


I had, however, several reasons for not perpe- ~ 


trating this act. First, lam such a good hus- 
band I wouldn’t even be guilty of the appear- 
ance of disloyalty to my sweet wife. Second, 
I was afraid our fellow-passengers would see 
me and tell Greaves. Third, I do not think 
Mrs. G. would let me.” 


TAKING ’EM ON TRIAL.—A fellow in Mas- 
sachusetts not long since married three wives 
at intervals of a few months each, and finally 
offered to take back his first and prettiest 
spouse, provided she would agree not to tell 
the others. 


A aoop Reason.—A convict wrote a letter 

to his brother, a serious letter, without an at- 

tempt at a joke, which, however, concluded 

thus: “I must leave off now, my feet are so 
cold I cannot hold my pen.” 


THE GENERAL BRAND OF HusBANDs.— 
It is strange, but every woman’s husband is 
the very worst that ever lived, until he is at- 
tacked, and then, “dear fellow,” he is the 


very best! 


“Wuire Lies.”—Mock auctioneers selling 
plated articles for silver. 
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THE WOMEN OF FRANCE. 

American travellers who have visited 
France declare that the handsomest women 
in the world are to be met in Paris. They 
mean that the women of the French capital 
are better dressed than the women of any 
other city in the world, for we don’t believe 
that a French girl excels, in point of beauty, 
an American, English, or Spanish girl, al- 
though each has her telling points, and pecu- 
liar fascinations. The American girl boasts 
of her small foot, white hand, and delicate ap- 
pearance; the English girl of her plumpness, 
her health and glowing cheeks, which bloom 
like red roses; and the Spanish girl flashes 
her black eyes in most delightful witchery, 
until she turns the heads and breaks the 
hearts of her lovers. But neither of the 
above last three races can equal a French wo- 
man in dress. A Parisian looks cool, neat 
and jaunty in her cheap print. She makes it 
without assistance of the dress-maker; she 


trims it with cheap materials, and yet after | 


they are in their place they look costly enough 
for aduchess., All her garments fit as though 
they were made for her. They are put on 
with care and with a desire to create an im- 
pression ; and unless a Parisian can excite ad- 
miration, she would be in despair, and think 
of the Seine, charcoal, or a monument from 
which she could throw herself, ending her 
days with 4 sensation that will last for twenty- 
four hours at least. 

But travellers to the French capital do not 


and refine all others—remain neglected or up. 
known. Nothing can be more filthy, nothing 
more unwholesome, than the interior of their 
cottages. Fowls, ducks, pigs, contending for 
a meal; the door opening into the mud, and 
the windows, where there are any, serving 
only as vent-holes to carry off the smoke, 
It is there, nevertheless, in a hole miry as the 
hut of a savage, amidst the gruntings and fetid 
emanations, that, every evening, two human 
| beings, male and female, repose from the fa 
tigues of the day. Nobody is there to re- 
ceive them, nothing to flatter their regards, 
the table is empty, and the hearth cold as ice, 
There, lastly, other labors await the woman, 
and, before thinking of her husband’s supper, 
or the care of her children, she must think of 
the stable and of supper for the beasts, 

If asked for examples of these things, we 
will cite whole provinces, the richest as well 
as the poorest, of France; Perigord, where 
the women live in a state of filth and abject- 
ness, Which reacts on the whole family; Pi- 
| eardy and Limousin, where, degraded to the 
| lowest rank, and as of an inferior race, they 
| serve their husbands at table, without ever 
| 


daring to take a place by his side; Brescia, 
where they are mere laborers, mere beasts of 
burden; lastly, Lower Brittany, where hus- 
| band, wife, and children, reduced to a state 
| almost savage, live all, pell-mell, in the same 
| filthy chamber, and eat black bread in the 
same trough with their sheep and hogs. Ev- 
| erywhere is the degradation of the womens 


see the worse forms of a Frenchwoman’s life. { sure proof of the brutishness of the men, and 


To be sure there is much gaiety in Paris; so 
is there much sadness, sin and deception. If 
we go to the villages we find that women are 
compelled to do the same kind of work which 
men perform. In their earliest years they 
tend the flocks and gather inthe harvest. As 
young girls, an instinct of coquetry, and the 
foresight of their mothers, remove them from 
the rude fatigues of husbandry; but no soon- 
er do they marry, than all is changed; they 
abandon the house, and follow their husbands 
into the fields. You see them bowed to earth, 
as laborers, or laden with enormous weights, 
like beasts of burden. There are districts in 
France where they are harnessed to carts 
with the ox andthe ass. From that time their 
skin becomes shrivelled, their complexions 
like coal, their features coarse and homely, 
and they fall into a premature decrepitude, 
more hideous than that of old age. But, 
whilst thus performing the labors of men, 
their own labors—those labors which sweeten 


| everywhere is the brutishness of the men a 
| necessary consequence and reaction from the 
degradation of the women; therefore, with 
such facts before us, we think that it would be 
unsafe to declare that all Frenchwomen are 
handsome, for such is not the case. We wish 
that all American women were handsome, but 
we fear that some of them are not. 


A sHarp Stomacu.—An impatient Welsh 
man called to his wife, “Come, come, isu’t 
breakfast ready? I’ve had nothing since 
yesterday, and to-morrow will be the third 
day 


HEREDITARY Virtves.—Virtue, like viee, 
does not always descend in a right line, but 
often goes in zigzag. It can’t be willed away 
like the family spoons. 


A QuEsTIon.—Did you ever know 4 mail 
tov poor to take a paper, that did not spends 
dollar a week for rum and tobacco? 
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HOW THEY VOTE IN FRANCE. 

A correspondent of the London Examiner 
visited the voting polls in Paris during the 
recent election, and reports that “ nothing can 
be more orderly and tranquil than the pro- 
ceedings.” He gives an interesting descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the details of a 
French election are conducted: “A police 
officer is stationed at the entrance of the hall 
of voting, who merely inquires whether you 
arean elector. Asa stranger, I was invited 
by the mayor, with my companion, to witness 
what was going on. The mayor presided 
over the table on which was placed the bal- 
jobox. Every elector had at the door sep- 
arate tickets given him, on which were print- 
ed the names of the candidates. Each ticket 
resembled the others, so that when folded it 
was utterly impossible to distinguish the 
name of the person voted for. The elector 
presented a document printed on green pa- 
per, containing his name, quality, place of 
abode, and certificate of registration. The 
name having been called out, the scrutineers, 
of whom there were four, examined the elec- 
toral lists; and on ascertaining that the name 
was found there, the elector delivered his 
folded ticket to the president, by whom it was 
dropped into the box. Voting always takes 
place on a Sunday, for the convenience of the 
laboring classes, and on the following Mon- 
day. If any question of identity arise, two 
known inhabitants of the district are allowed 
to identify the individual who comes forward 
wo vote. At 4 o’clock the ballot-box is 
sealed; that of yesterday was courteously 
putinto our hands. We found that the great 
proportion of electors vote on the second day, 
#an additional security against any tamper- 
ing with the ballot-box. There were at no 
time more than four or five electors in the 
room, and no one was detained a minute after 
his certificate of registration was found to 
agree with the electoral lists.” 


> 


Tat DirreERENCE BETWEEN DUTY AND 
PLEASURE.—If there is a row, it is the duty 
ofa policeman to be present; bnt it is more 
frequently his pleasure to be absent. 


REMEDY ror Firs.—If you are subject to 
those distressing attacks, buy your clothes at 
‘slop-shop,and you will never have a fit 
afterwards 


Wispom.—In our infancy we cut our teeth, 
hour old age, our teeth cut us. Such is life, 
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Care FoR Lerrers.—tIn England, when- 
ever a letter is found in the post-office with 
the address illegible or incomplete it is passed 
to a so-called “ blind officer.’ The “ blind 
officers” are supplied with all the principal 
London and provincial directories, guides, 
and gazetteers, by the help of which they 
generally succeed in making out the destina- 
tion of the letters referred to them. They 
are indeed able at once, by their own intelli- 
gence, to dispose of many letters which a 
stranger would consider it impossible to find 
owners for. When it has been fully ascer- 
tained that nothing further can be done to 
effect the delivery of a letter, stich letter, if it 
contains an address, is of course returned to 
the writer; and, when possible, this is done 
without breaking the seal or examining the 
contents, some hundreds of letters being re- 
turned daily by means of the information on 
the outside of the covers. 


> 


A CONSIDERATE Jockry.—A jockey in 
Maine, given to the tricks of the trade, and 
who has an awful habit of swearing, sold a 
kicking horse to a good deacon, forgetting to 
inform him the animal had a way of handling 
his hind legs not always agreeable. A week 
or two afterwards, as the deacon was riding, 
his horse astonished him by elevating his hind 
legs to the locality of the “dasher,” clearing 
out the wagon and hazarding the deacon’s 
bones and life. The next day the deacon met 
the jockey, and asked him what he meant by 
selling him a kicking horse. “ Why,” replied 
the jockey, “I thought you were better pre- 
pared to ride behind him than I was, and so I 
let you have him.” 


A VALUABLE CITIZEN.—* Some people,” 
said a red-nosed individual, haranguing three 
or four bystanders, “ waste their money in 
charity, others squander theirs in supporting 
wives and families; butas for me, I save mine 
to buy spirits.” 


> 


Stow Potson.—Notwithstanding all that 
has been said about tea being “a slow pois- 
on,” the Chinese assert that the man who 
drinks tea in sufficient quantities may live a 
century. The Celestials take it very hot. 


> 


PLaNnt Trees.—There is an old Turkish 
adage, that every young man should plant a 
tree under whose shade he could recline in 
his qld age. It is a good adage, too, By all 
means plant at least one tree. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Facts anv 


COOL DEBTOR. 

An esteemed correspondent, who, from intense 
fondness for impudence and fun, writes us the fol- 
lowing anecdote of a celebrated Western man, 
whose coolness is perfectly frigid. He says: 

Colonel Crocker, of Mansfield, Ohio, was a law- 
yer and merchant in that place some twenty-five 
years since. He was a tall, muscular man, noble 
and high-minded in all his transactions in life He 
purchased his goods in Pittsburgh, and had occa- 
sion to repair to that place at a certain time and 
fork over, and purchase more goods. On his ar- 
rival at Pittsburgh he called his creditors together, 
and told them he would not be able to pay them 
but fifty cents on the dollar, and if they would ac- 
cept of that proposition, he was ready to do it, if 
not, they might dispose of him as they pleased. 
They would not accept of his offer, but had him 
immediately arrested and put him in prison. On 
arriving at the jail, he found three hearty-looking 
men, who were confined for debt, sitting on their 
blocks or stools, in rather a desponding attitude. 

“Well,” said the colonel, to the one nearest him, 
“what are you here for?” 

“For debt, sir,”’ replied the prisoner. 

“ How much is it?’’ asked Colonel Crocker. 

“ Three or four dollars,’’ was the reply. 

(The sheriff being present), ** How much is it, 
Mr. Sheriff?” 

“ Four dollars seventy-five.” 

“ Well,” said the colonel, “here is the money, 
but don’t let me catch you here again for that 
amount.” 

The colonel addressing the next one—“ Well, sir, 
what are you here for?” 

“ For debt, sir.’’ 

“ How much is it?” 

“ Twenty-five dollars, or more.” 

“ Yes,”’ said the sheriff, “ twenty-five dollars and 
seventy-five.” 

“ Well,” said the colonel, “here is the money, 
and now clear yourself, and let me not see you 
here again.” 

The colonel put the same question to the third 
one, and paid twenty-five dollars for his liberation. 

“T have now,’’ said the colonel, “ vacated the 
coop, and am cock of the walk. Now, Mr. Sheriff, 
lock me in, and go and engage me a good, trusty 
servant man at a good price. I've got the money 
to pay him, and you also for your trouble, and one 
with whom you can entrust the keys of the 
prison.” 

“Very well,’”’ said the sheriff, “I will do so.” 

Accordingly the man appeared with the key of 
the prison in his hand. 

“Well,” said the colonel, “you have come, I 
suppose, to work for me while I remain in this soli- 
tary abode of justice.” 7 

“ Yes, sir,” was the reply. 


“Now,” said the colonel, “ get all the help you 
want to renovate this room by washing, white- 
washing, etc., and in the meantime purchase one 
table, six chairs, one bedstead and bedding, one 
washbow] stand, a two-gallon jug of the best 
brandy in the city, loaf sugar, pitcher, tumbler, de. 
canters, and all that is convenient and comfortable 
for a gentleman to keep house with, and put them 
in as svon as the room is cleaned,” and the colonel 
furnished the necessary funds. 

All these requsitions being complied with, his 
hired man was employed from day to day in at. 
tending to visiting gentlemen, and also to see the 
the colonel furnished with all the luxuries and 
comforts of life. Gentlemen, and ladies, and cred- 
itors, came to visit the colonel; the latter were sur- 
prised to see the expense incurred in fitting ups 
room, furnishing it with such costly furniture. 

“ Well,” said the colonel to his creditors, “1 was 
raised to live decently and comfortably, and when 
you had conveyed me to this horrible place of jus- 
tice, I found it in a filthy, uncomfortable condition, 
and I was determined to make it more comfortable 
during my stay in his unholy abode. And further,” 
said the colonel, “ call on me to-morrow at 3 P.M., 
and dine with me on a fine roast turkey; and al- 
though my conveniences to entertain gentlemen 
are not very good, as I am confined to this room 
alone, I will endeavor to make you as comfortable 
as circumstances will permit.’’ 

“ Very well,” said his creditors, “ we will dine 
with you on the morrow.” 

At dinner, Colonel Crocker's creditors said they 
did not feel disposed to keep him in prison. If be 
could not pay but fifty cents on the dollar, they 
would take it and give him a discharge. 

“ But," said the colonel, “1 have incurred some 
necessary expenses that must be deducted out of 
that fifty cents.” 

“ What are they ?”’ asked one of his creditors. 

“ One hundred and five dollars and fifty cents,” 
said Colonel Crocker, “for the liberation of three 
prisoners, which I conceived to be an act of charity 
and humanity; and then again my expenses in fit- 
ting up the prison room—a duty | owed to myself 
—treating friends, hiring help, etc., and six day 
imprisonment at $3 per day, will amount in all to 
$181, and I will pay the balance after deducting 
this.”’ 

“Very well,” said his creditors, “ we will do it 
We don't want to see you absent from your family 
for the paltry sum of $4000, when you say, honest- 
ly, you are unable to pay the whole.” 

“ Very well,” said the colonel, “I have told you 
what I would do, and I will do nothing else. Lt 
us make out an estimate of the amount you are t 
have.” 

All being done, Colonel Crocker oe 
of , and returned again to his resi 
Menedelé, Ohio. If that was not a cool operation, 
we never heard of one. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


A FRENCH DUEL. 


Paris is laughing just at this time over a duel 
shich occurred between two well known Parisians. 
The result was somewhat different from what the 
public had a right to expect. It seems that Mon- 
sieut M. felt it necessary to demand satisfaction of 
Monsieur de C. for a trifling offence; but with the 
weret hope that the challenge would be declined. 
Bat M. de C. accepted, and the seconds on both 
sides met to arrange the conditions of the combat. 

“Jt seems to me, gentlemen,” said one, “ that the 
matter is not so serious, nor our friends so unskil- 
ful, as to render it necessary to fight so very near. 
Twenty-five paces would be a good distance." 

Some discussion ensued, but at last twenty paces 
was settled on, and the seconds of M. went in 
search of him. 

“Well,” said he. 

“Well, it is all arranged.” 

*§8o I imagined.” 

“You fight to-morrow morning.” 

“What?” 

* At nine o'clock.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“In the woods of Vincennes.” 

“In the woods, do 1?” 

“At twenty paces.” 

M. appeared embarrassed for a moment, but re- 
covering himself, smilingly said : 

“You say we shall fight at twenty paces. I 
should rather have preferred fifteen, or even ten—”’ 

“Yes, we demanded fifteen paces, but the sec- 
onds of de C. insisted upon twenty.” 

“And you yielded the point to them?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well, I shall not yield another.” 

“Of course not—there is nothing more to yield.” 

“I don't know—something might come up. 
However, I shall maintain my rights.” 

“Nohody disputes them.” 

“Tam the one insulted.” 

“Yes, of course, since it is you who demand sat- 
isfaction.” 

“In that case, I have the choice of weapons.” 

“But there is no—” 

“I say I have the choice of weapons, and I 
choose the sword.” 

“How! what! choose the sword? You have 
taid twenty times in our presence that you would 


, ten times rather fight with the pistol than with the 
Sword.” 


“Yes, yes, but it was not in relation to this affair 
that I was speaking then.’ 

“No, but—” 

“There is no but in the matter! I have been in- 
pes I have the choice of arms—I choose the 

“We must see the other seconds.” 

“Why so?” 

“To make new arrangements.” 

“There is no need of it; you have agreed on 
twenty paces.’ 
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“Yes, certainly.” 

“Well, I don’t wish you to retract your consent. 
I will fight at twenty paces.” 

“O, very well!’ 

“But I repeat, I should rather have preferred 
fifteen, or even ten paces.” 

After a moment's silence, the second resumed : 

“ Have you any pistols?” 

“No,” answered M. “What should I want of 
them?” 

“Want of them? Why, that’s a pretty question 
—to fight with, to be sure.”’ 

“To fight with? But I tell you I shall not fight 
with pistols.” 

“There it is, we don’t understand each other; 
however, you say you accept the twenty paces.” 

“ Yes, yes, I accept the twenty paces, but—”’ 

“ How do you mean—but ?” 

“T accept the twenty paces, but I don’t accept 
the pistols. 1 am not at the orders of M.deC. I 
have made one concession, and shall not take it , 
back—twenty paces, if he wishes, I am quite will- 
ing. And now that I have agreed to it, I want no 
change made. We will fight at twenty paces—not 
one pace more, nor one pace less. It was not I 
who fixed the distance. It was the other side that 
wished it so, and they have it as they wished. I 
have made one concession, and shan’t make an- 
other. Twenty paces—let it be so, but the sword.” 

It was impossible to make M. change his resolu- 
tion. He called his obstinacy, “ maintaining his 
rights;’’ and so the duel ended, and M. has been 
laughed at in every coffee-house in Paris. 


EVEN-HANDED JUSTICE. 


A pleasant country village’ in Ohio some years 
since possessed that which is often denied to places 
of more consequence—a court which really dis- 
pensed justice. Its chief was a justice of the peace, 
whose common sense and honesty of purpose coun- 
terbalanced his want of legal lore; and in conse- 
quence of its straightforward decisions, the “ Dutch 
Court,” as it was popularly called, became a great 
terror to evil-doers. 

Once upon a time a case was brought before his 
honor arising out of an infraction of the “ liquor 
law” of the State, which then provided for the 
punishment by fine of any individual who sold in- 
texicating beverages to persons under sixteen years 
of age, or by a less quantity than a quart. Upon 
one of those grand occasions, when a “ general 
muster" of the militia gave delight to numerous 
officers in gay uniforms, and to large masses of the 
good people of the country, an unlucky wight 
sought to avail himself of the “ gelorious’’ oppor- 
tunity to turn an honest penny. Providing himself 
with a small lot of ginger-cakes and a dispropor- 
tionately large stock of “ lightning whiskey,” he lo- 
cated upon an eligible site near the field. Know- 
ing the penalty of the law against his little enter- 
pris@, the vender of the “ardent” hit upon the 
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happy expedient, to evade its provisions, of selling 
to his customers a ginger-cake, and then throwing 
a drink into the bargain. 

Justice was not so blind as to fail to notice “ this 
artful dodge,”’ and the next morning found the de- 
linquent citizen in the very jaws of the “ Dutch 
Court.” The testimony was short and conclusive, 
to the effect that he had sold a boy a cake, and 
then had given him a “ horn;” and the defendant's 
lawyer put in the defence that his client sold, on 
the occasion under consideration, not liquor but 
ginger-cakes, well knowing at the same time that 
salt wouldn’t save him. As he anticipated, the 
court pronounced a verdict of guilty, but, to the 
surprise of the defence, put the fine at fifteen dol- 
lars, instead of the legal penalty f five. 

“ May it please the court,” interposed defendant's 
counsel, “is there not some mistake in this. sen- 
tence? The statutes provide for a fine of but five 
dollars for each offence. There is but one offence 

_ proven, and we are ready to pay that fine, but we 
hold it as contrary to the plain reading of the law 
to make the penalty fifteen dollars.” 

“There is no mistake at all,” replied the court. 
“ The law says five dollars for each offence. Now, 
1 fines this man five dollars, in the first place, for 
selling less than a quart of vishkey; I fines him, in 
the second place, five dollars for selling vishkey to a 
boy; and I fines him, in the third place, five dollars 
for trying to screen himself behind a ginger-cake!”’ 

The fine was paid, and no appeal taken. 


“GOOD AS WHEAT.” 

In the State of Tennessee there is a certain vil- 
lage boasting of a tavern, three stores and four 
groceries, where, from morning till night, and from 
night till dawn, a person entering the town may 
find, in the tavern, stores or groceries aforesaid, 
one or more groups of persons playing cards. 
Gambling there is reduced to a science—the history 
of four kings is thoroughly studied, and from the 
schoolboy to the gray-headed veteran, from the 
miss in her teene to the mother of a large family, 
they are initiated into the mysteries of high, low, 
jack, game; right and left bowers; the honors and 
the odd trick. One of the best players in the vil- 
lage was Major Smith the tavern-keeper, or, as he 
expressed jt, the proprietor of the hotel—a widower, 
who, like 

“ Jeptha, judge in Israel, 
Had a daughter passing fair.” 


Fanny, the daughter, was one of the prettiest 
girls in Tennessee. The sweetheart of Miss Fanny 
was a young farmer residing in the neighborhood, 
whom we shall designate by the name of Bob. It 
happened that one day before harvest the young 
man was detained in the village, and found him as 
usual at the hotel seated between the major and 
his daughter. After a desultory conversation be- 
tween the two gentlemen on the state of the weath- 
er, the prospects of the approaching harvest#and 
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such important staples of conversation, the Major 
asked Robert how his wheat crop promised to 
yield. In reply, he was told that the young farmer 
expected to make at least one hundred bushels, 
The major appeared to study for a moment, then 
abruptly proposed a game of old sledge, or “ seven 
up,” the stakes to be his daughter Fanny against 
the crop of wheat. 

This of course the young man indignantly re. 
fused, because he could not bear the idea that the 
hand of her he loved should be made the subject of 
a bet, or that he should win a wife by gambling for 
her; and perhaps because he knew the old man 
was “hard to beat.’’ and there was a strong proba- 
bility of his losing both wheat and wife. It was 
not until the major, with his usual obstinacy, bad 
sworn that unless he won her he should never have 
her, that the young man was forced reluctantly to 
consent to play. 

The table was placed, the candles lit, the cards 
produced, and the players took their seats, with 
Miss Fanny between them to watch the progress of 
the game. The cards were regularly shuffled and 
cut, and it fell to the major’s lot to deal. The first 
hand was played, and Robert made gift to his op 
ponent’s high, low, game. Robert then dealt, the 
major begged; it was given, and the major again 
made three to his opponent's one. 

“Six to two,” said Miss Fanny, with a sigh, 

The major as he dealt the cards winked know- 
ingly. and said: 

“T am good for the wheat, Master Bob.” 

Th> old man turned up a trump—it was a spade. 
Fanny glanced at her father’s hand—her heart 
sank; he held the three, eight spot, and the king! 
She then looked at Robert's hand, and lo' he held 
the ace, queen, deuce and jack or knave. She whis- 
pered Robert to beg; he did so. 

“ Take it,’ said the major. 

Robert led his deuce, which the major took with 
his three spot, and followed by playing his king; 
Robert put his queen upon it. The major, suppos- 
ing it was the young man’s last trump, leaned over 
the table, and tapping the last trick with bis finger, 
said: 

“ That’s goo! as wheat.’’ 

“Ts it?’ asked Robert, as he displayed to the 
astonished major the ace and jack yet in his hands. 
“High; low, jack, gift and the game!” shouted 
Robert. 

“Oou!”’ ejaculated Fanny. 

“ Good as wheat !"’ added Robert, as he flung his 
arms around her neck and kissed her. 

In due time they were married. 


“Whose map do you use?”—* Mogg's."— 
“What is the land?”—* Bogs.”—“ What is the 
atmosphere ?”"—“ Fogs.”"—“ What do you liveon?” 
Hogs.”—“ What is your house built of?"— 
“ Logs.” —“ What fish have you in the ponds?”— 
Frogs.” 
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Mr. Jollypaunch and his Hunting Expedition. 
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Mr. Jollypaunch, as he appearedeon his way home. 
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